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Sugar Beets as Stock Feed. 


JAMES SCILLBY, NEBRASKA. 
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When the beets are ready for feeding I 
run a puller through the field, then put 
the beets into wagons and haul them to 
the feed lot, tops and all. It may be nec- 
essary to cut them at first, and a corn 
knife can be used for the purpose. After 
the cattle get a little used to the beets 
they will eat them quite readily without 
cutting. I have been feeding beets to cat- 
tle and hogs for eight years, and also to 
horses. They seem to be very fond of 
them, and the horses are just as anxious 
to get their feed of beets as of grain. I do 
not think that any farmer can afford to 
get along without a root crop of this kind. 
Animals seem to do especially well, and 
in a very short time a very fine glossy ap- 
pearance will be noted. 

I have found beets a most excellent feed 
for thick winded horses, as it seems to re- 
sult in much easier breathing. I raise 
about 45 or 50 tons of beets at very little 
expense, and find them the most profit- 
able crop on the farm. In addition to 
using beets during the fall I plan to have 
a supply for brood sows during the latter 
part of March and early April. They are 
invaluable at that time, when it becomes 
necessary to increase the flow of milk. 
This feed keeps both the sows and pigs in 
fine condition. 

We have been feeding 3000 to 3500 head of 
eattle four to six weeks on beet tops and 
corn fodder. The fodder is first run 
through a cutter and then given to cattle 
along with beet tops. The animals have 
done much better than if kept on a full 
grain ration. We are now starting to feed 
beet pulp, and I expect good results, es- 
pecially as corn is so high. We are also 
feeding 3000 sheep on beet pulp, with very 
satisfactory results. Hogs, cattle, horses 
and sheep take very readily to the beets 
without any preparation. I believe feeding 
whole is much better than slicing, for sliced 
beets lose more or less of the juice. In 
addition the animals seem to enjoy chew- 
ing the whole beet. 

Insects in Greenhouses—B. D. N.: 
Bisulphide of carbon has been used 
in greenhouses and other enclosures for the 
destruction of insects, but it must be ap- 
plied with care, as the material is both in- 
flammable and explosive when the fumes 
are mixed with air. About 1 lb in 1000 cubic 
feet of air space will be sufficient, but the 
house must be made very tight and the 
fumes should not be left too long, as there 
would be danger of injuring the plants. 
Hydrocyanic acid gas would be just as ef- 
fective and more easily applied. It is a 
very posonous gas and must be handled 
with great care. Why not get a copy of our 
new book on Fumigation Methods, in 
which you will find directions for using 
both these substances. The book will be 
sent on receipt of $1. 








Peach Trees in Mild Climates—Before 
the ground freezes I clean away the soil 
around the trunk to the roots, leaving them 
bare through the winter. ,When the spring 
opens I give a shovelful of dry wood ashes 
to each tree, dusting them 2 ft up on the 
trunk and letting them fall on the roots 
to remain through the summer. Cleaning 
around the trees in the fall gives a good 
chance to find borers if there are any. In 
the spring I cultivate the soil back again. 
{Henry Allison, Ocean Co, N J. 





Feed for Hogs—in parts of Missouri it 
may be found profitable this year to sub 
stitute some of the concentrated feeds for 
corn, Which is so expensive: Prof Waters 
suggests that ground wheat may be ‘used 
instead of corn, with favorable results, 
provided the wheat costs no-more than eorn 
bushel for bushel. Experiments show that 


a mixture of middlings and corn increased 
the weight of hogs more rapidly than when 
the same amount of material is fed sep- 











THE FEED LOT 


arately. At present prices the mixture can 
very profitably be half and half. As the 
hogs increase in weight and approach the 
fattening period the proportion of mid- 
dlings may be greatly. reduced to one- 
fourth of the’entire quantity at finishing 
time. 

A Protected Watering Place—As a wa- 
tering place for calves and sheep, such an 
arrangement as that 
shown in the cut 
could hardly be im- 
proved upon. It 
shades the water, 
the opening is on 
the north side, thus 
keeping it cool, and 
is so constructed 
the animals 
cannot get into the 
tub. Rocks piled up 
about the base of the 
barrel keep it from being overturned, an 
important feature. 





COOL WATER. 


CLEAN, 


Gluten Meal—S. F. McD., N Y: Gluten 
meal is one of the by-products made from 
corn in the manufacture of starch or glu- 
cose. It comes from the flinty part of the 
kernel and is very rich in protein. It is 
used largely for feeding cows and should 
be of great value for poultry. A test would 
show whether they would relish and thrive 
on it. 
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How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 

k summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 


ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 
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needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
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ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand Pag gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, good farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, Lo 
ardening, methods under glass, success with special- 


ies, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 


success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
ing by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 
Itustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 


original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in eloth. 
Price $1, postpaid. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Managing a New York Dairy Herd. 


F. B. AIKEN, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 





In the herd there were only 21 cows. 
Each summer I cull out the poorest cows 
and those that have been milked out, re- 
plenishing in the fall. I aim to have my 


greatest production of milk from Septem- 
ber to May. 
ing 


I usually keep 25 cows dur- 


the winter, believing that the winter 














JOHN BEGG OF OHIO. 


production of milk is by far the most 
profitable. When the nights become frosty 
in the fall, and during the cold rains the 
cattle are kept in the stables. I let them 
run in the fields in the daytime as long 
as the pleasant weather continues. 

During winter the cows are not turned 
out of the stable at all except during the 
pleasantest days, it not being necessary to 
turn them out for water, as they are sup- 
plied with watering device so they can 
drink at any time. I raise all of my best 
heifer calves. There is a good market for 
all young stock I do not desire to keep. 

The winter ration of the cows consists of 
corn ensilage fed twice each day, morning 
and night, with a ration of oat and alfalfa 
hay, clover hay or bean fodder, given at 
noon. It is not generally known, but good 
bean fodder fed once a day is as good a 
milk producer as good clover hay. It 
should not be overfed. The grain ration 
varies somewhat from year to year, accord- 
ing to the cost of feeds. Last winter I fed 
ground oats and peas and corn, with Buf- 
falo gluten and Buckeye wheat feed. This 
coming winter I shall feed ground oats, 
Buffalo gluten, mixed with wheat bran, or 
fancy corn bran, being guided by the re- 
sults as to which I shall feed the most. 

You asked me for my opinion of alfalfa 
and oats as a feed. I believe that it is a 
most excellent feed for the production of 
quantity as well as quality of milk. Al- 
falfa has not been grown to any great 
extent in this section until within the last 
four or five years, but is succeeding finely 
and more and more of it is being sown 
each year. I sowed 12 acres last spring 
and it has done finely, and is looking well. 
Oat and alfalfa hay should be fed to cows 
once a day, or if fed twice, care should 
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be taken in mixing the grain ration, as the 
percentage of protein is quite large. 


Good Points of Dairy Cattle. 


M. A. SCOVELL, KENTUCKY EXPER STA. 





I believe the Ayrshire, like any other 
dairy cow, should show first of all a ca- 
pacity for giving a large quantity of milk. 
A large udder when full, which milks out 
well, is therefore the first requisite. In her 
general make-up she should show that she 
has a strong constitution and ability to 
turn her food, above the maintenance ra- 
tion, into milk. She should be molded 
strong without being coarse; compact with- 
out being pony shaped, and muscular with- 
out being fat. And with all she should be 
attractive and pleasing to the eye. A cow 
might be an excellent dairy cow, giving 
large quantities of milk and producing 
large amounts of butter and cheese, and 
yet be very unattractive. Take, for in- 
stance, a raw-boned, long-legged, coarse- 
headed, elephant-eyed cow, with a large 
udder, but unsymmetrical, with teats on 
ame side, for instance, close together, with 
one teat much larger than the others, with 
great divisions between the teats and a 
hollow space in the middle of the udder, 
such a cow, in my judgment, does not be- 
long to the show ring. Attractiveness or 
beauty must therefore play its part in the 
selection by the judge of prize winning 
dairy cows. 

A cow possessing an attractive head, 
with eyes wide apart, face covered with 
fine silky hair and veins prominent, eyes 
full and lively, with horns characteristic 
of the breed, a neck long and sinewy, thin, 
free from loose skin underneath, thin at 
the junction of the head and tapering some- 
what to form the shoulders; wedged-shaped 
shoulders, showing no surplus flesh, but 
wide enough at the chest to show a good 
heart action; a short, strong, straight back, 
spine well defined, ribs well sprung; the 
body deep, especially at the flank, giving 
strength to hold a symmetrical udder; 
broad acress the hips and level; long from 
hip to rump; thighs thin and wide apart 
to admit of carrying the udder, tail smooth- 
ly set on and long; a large, capacious ud- 
der when filled with milk, firmly attached 
to the body, showing well behind and car- 
ried well forward, and deep through from 
side to side, with teats symmetrically 
placed and wide apart and of a good size, 
the udder smooth throughout, with the ap- 
pearance that the milk fills every portion 
of it; milk veins prominent:-and apparent- 
ly filled to their capacity; legs short, show- 
ing strength, and set well apart; skin soft 
and elastic, rich in color and covered with 


No. 22 


soft, close, woolly or silky hair, is a show 


cow, and such a cow shows health and 
strength and dairy capacity, and withal is 
beautiful, and when she walks around 
without any apparent effort, with head a 
little up and notices things without being 
wild or timid, and with graceful movements 
then she becomes attractive and is hard to 
beat in the show ring. 

The first prize Ayrshire cow at the Pan- 
American possessed most of these quali- 
ties in an eminent degree. She showed 
great dairy capacity, much the largest ud- 
der of any cow in the ring, probably a 
trifle too pendant for the Ayrshire type, 
teats well placed, body covered with the 
finest skin, unctuous, loose and elastic, with 
the finest and silkiest hair of any cow ex- 
hibited. She stood with a straight back 
and not as some did, with their hing legs 
very much under them and a hump in the 
back. She is wedge shaped; has prominent 
milk veins; is compactly built; has an at- 
tractive eye, a beautiful head and manners 
that were queenly and always attractive, 
either when standing or walking. If scored 
by the scale of points adopted by the Ayr- 
shires breeders’ association in January of 
this year, in my judgment she would rank 
above any that stood at first above her in 
the great ring of great Ayrshire cows at 
the Pan-American. 


A Prominent Institute Worker. 








John Begg was born on a farm in Frank- 
lin county, O, in 1845. When of proper age 
he began teaching school in winter and 
worked on farm in summer until 1875, when 
he married a farmer’s daughter and moved 
to Allen county, where he has since lived. 
His farm comprises 160 acres, which has 
been brought to a high state of cultiva- 
tion by a rotation of crops of corn, wheat 
and clover, or clover and timothy. He has 
a substantial set of farm buildings, as the 
illustration shows. He raises from 40 to 
50 acres of corn each year, the average 
yield in 1900 on 50 acres being about 65 
bushels. Corn, oats, hay and straw are all 
consumed on the farm. 

The live stock consists of cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs, cattle and hogs taking the 
lead. The feeding cattle, in addition to 
what he raises, are purchased of neighbors 
when possible, but sometimes in Chicago. 
The growing stock is weighed every 30 or 
60 days and an account kept of the gains 
for the period elapsed. This enables Mr 
Begg to give specific information in his lec- 
tures to farmers’ institutes that is of prac- 
tical benefit to farmers. In 1894 Mr Begg 
joined the grange and has been deputy 
master of his county for a term of years. 








MR BEGG’S PROSPEROUS LOOKING FARM BUILDINGS 
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Wonderful Resistance of Seeds to Cold. 


A. D. SELBY, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION. 





Farmers have had varied experience with 
seeds. Certainly with imperfectly matured 
and poorly dried seed corn there is danger. 
As the following facts show, properly dried 
mature seeds resist very low temperature 
without risk. These temperatures may be 
so low indeed that they seem startling. The 
facts are offered here to show that it is 
seed quality to start with and not the rela- 
tive winter temperatures, be they ever so 
unusual, that causes the trouble. 

I supplied seeds last winter, at the sug- 
gestion of J. E. Woodland, for immersion 
in liquid air, and therefore for subjection to 
extremely low temperatures. These seeds 
incuded corn, flax, wheat, rye, cucumber, 
castor bean, Russian sunflower, mimosa, 
yellow lupine, sainfoin and pine. At first 
these lots were immersed directly from 
room temperature in the liquid air and al- 
lowed to remain six and 12 hours, Other 
lots of the same sorts were 
and 48 hours respectively. The seeds were 
then germinated, together with control lots 
from the original packages. There was es- 
sentially no difference in the proportion of 
the seeds germinated from the original lots 
and from those treated or immersed. 

The corn was not of a high grade and 


the starchy portion cracked badly from the ~ 


extreme cold, yet the germination was 
about all that could be expected. With 
flax and rye the extreme cold was rather 
favorable than otherwise to the prompt 
germination of the seeds. These facts are 
stated to show that properly matured dried 
seeds are practically unaffected even at 
the extreme low temperature of liquid air 
equivalent to 310 degrees below zero. No 
fear need be entertained from outdoor 
temperatures if seeds are what we know 
as air-dry. By these facts we learn how 
admirably seeds are by nature prepared to 
withstand cold, provided they are in a 
proper condition of dryness. 





Breeding Up Alfalfa Possible. 


T. J. LUCCOCK, CALIFORNIA. 





Most farmers, and even alfalfa growers, 
if asked whether there is more than one 
kind of alfalfa would say, No, it seems to 
be all alike. Some of my neighbors dis- 
puted quite strongly with me when I spoke 
at a farmers’ institute of the variations 
to be found in different alfalfa plants, re- 
fusing to believe that there is any real 
difference. 

Of course, where there is a thick stand 
the stalks are all forced upright and min- 
gle together, so that the characteristics 
of each cannot be seen, but if you will 
carefully examine a field where the plants 
are very thinly set, and therefore have an 
opportunity to show the differences in their 
nature by their style of growth, you will 
see that they are very far from being all 
alike. Some will be lying so flat on the 
ground that it would be impossible to cut 
them with a mower, while others grow so 
upright that they look as if they had been 


tied to a stake. Then again the leaves on 
some plants are small and narrow, while 
those on others are large and round, and 
since the leaves are the best part of the 
plant this is of very great importance. If 
you will look at such a field a week or 
two after cutting you will see that some 
plants are only just beginning to grow, 
while others*have already attained a hight 
of six or eight inches. 

In the blossoms similar variations oc- 
cur. On some plants they are almost 


white, while on others they are of a deep 
purple. Now, I contend that where na- 
ture has already made so many variations, 
man, by careful selection and other means, 
may make even greater and more impor- 
tant ones. This is a work which cannot 


be done by the farmer, as he has neither 
the time, 
complish it, 


skill nor the appliances to ac- 
but the experiment stations 


immersed 24° 
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have all the facilities, and I hope it will 
not be long before some station will take 
hold of the matter and succeed in giving 
us a better variety of alfalfa than we are 
at present cultivating. If only 100 or 200 
pounds of hay per acre at each cutting 
could be added to the crop, by such im- 
provement it would add millions of dollars 
annualy to the income of alfalfa growers. 
lbs of hay per acre at each cutting could 
be added to the crop, by such improve- 
ment it would add millions of dollars an- 
nually to the income of alfalfa growers. 


Green Manuring and Soil Cover Crops. 
PROF Cc. S. PHELPS. 





Green manuring crops may be of value 


in several ways. First to gather plant 
food from the air and the _ subsoil 
and to store it in the surface soil, where 


it will be readily available to succeeding 
crops. Second, to add humus to the sur- 
face soil, which will aid the soil in holding 
moisture and in maintaininig a more uni- 
form temperature. Third, crops grown for 
green manuring take up and save soluble 
plant food which might otherwise be lost. 
Fourth, the presence of a crop on the soil 
often prevents surface washing and leach- 
ing, whenever heavy rains occur. 

An important use of green manuring 
crops is that of gathering plant food from 
sources where our common crops cannot 
get it. When plowed under this plant food 
is left where it will be readily available to 
other crops. Deep rooted crops and those 
which gather nitrogen from the air are 
most valuable for this purpose. Rye has 
been largely used in the past, but it lacks 
power to gather nitrogen from the air. 
The legumes (plants of the clover family) 
are the most valuable for crops for 


ADDING TO THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 


They are deep rooted, they leave a large 
amount of roots and stubble in and upon 
the soil, they draw most of their nitrogen 
from the air, and when plowed under they 
decompose rapidly. 

It is generally poor economy to give up 
the use of the land for a full year in grow- 
ing a crop to plow under, yet sometimes 
this seems advisable. There are few crops 
that can be sown late in the summer which 
will live over winter and make a, heavy 
growth for plowing under before time for 
planting the regular crops the next spring. 
Our common red clover is probably the 
best adapted for this purpose. If it is 
sown among corn or tobacco, or after rye 
or oats are harvested, it will generally 
make a growth of from four to five inches 
before winter. 

At the New Jersey experiment station 
heavy crops of corn have been grown each 
year for the past four or five years, by 
sowing crimson clover in the corn at the 
time of the last cultivation, and then plow- 
ing it under the following spring and again 
planting the field with corn. Hairy 
or winter vetch is a crop which seems to 
be fairly well adapted to the cold climates 
and yet this crop frequently winter-kills, 
unless it is sown as early as July and is 
able to make a vigorous growth before 
winter. This is a valuable crop to grow 
on soils producing bearing fruit trees. A 
protecting crop like oats sown with the 
vetch in August would probably help to 
prevent the plants from being “‘thrown out” 
during the winter season. 

One objection sometimes offered to cow- 
peas is the difficulty in plowing the vines 
under completely in the fall. We are try- 
ing the experiment of growing rye among 
the pea vines. The rye was sown before 
frost came and will be allowed to grow 
through the winter, while the pea vines 
have died down where they grew. The 
thick shedding of peas holds the mois- 
ture at the surface, so. that the 
rye germinates without being cov- 
ered with soil. When frost comes the 
leaves of the pea vines drop off, and as 
they decompose they serve as plant food 
for the rye. In this way it seems prob- 








able that most of the plant food made 
available by the decay of the pea vines 
will be taken up by the rye, while con- 
siderable of it would be lost were the pea 
vines allowed to die and decay on the soil 
with no other crop to replace them. The 
rye will also tend to hold the leaves of the 
peas, many of which would otherwise be 
scattered by the wind. The rye and the 
dead pea vines will plow under together, 
with little difficulty, next spring. In this 
way the soil will be held and prevented 
from washing, there will be little, if any 
loss of plant food and the additional ex- 
pense will only be the rye seed and the 
time used in sowing it. These crops 
should be plowed under quite early in the 
spring, so that there will be plenty of mois- 
ture to cause them to decay. 


or 


Corn a Profitable Crop. 


Vv. T. HILLS, OHIO. 


In the eastern states, where dairying is 
a large industry, more land may be de- 
voted to corn, not for sale or exportation, 
but to feed on the farm from the silo, or 
as grain to the cattle and hogs and thus 
save purchasing. For the protein needed 
to balance the ration, clover or alfalfa may 
be grown for roughage, and soy beans will 
give the protein concentrate required. 

These crops should make the dairy farm- 
er almost independent, as little bran would 
be required. Then let him weed out his 
dairy, keeping no cow that does not give 
over 6000 pounds of milk, or make 300 
pounds of butter in a year. Corn, in my 
opinion, cannot be grown in the middle 
and eastern states in competition with the 
great west, for shipment. The grain and 
stover must be utilized on the farm and 
marketed in live stock or dairy products, 
to make the eorn crop profitable to the 
farmer of the Ohio valley or the older east- 
ern states. 





Curing is one of the important processes 
of cheese manufacture. The cheese should 
be placed in a room which can be kept 
at a uniform temperature of 65 deg to 70 
deg. They should be turned at least once 
@ day and thoroughly rubbed with the 
hand. Some advise removing the cloth as 
soon as the’ cheese are put on the shelves, 
while others suggest leaving it on until 
ready for shipment. While new it is a 
good practice to turn the cheese twice a 
day. 

A Self Feeder for Hogs—But little need 
be said in describing the self feeder here 
illustrated. It is built of inch lumber and 
the sides are six feet high. The roof is made 
watertight and should have a coat or two 





OUTLINE OF 


FEEDER. 


of paint, especially in the joints. It should 
be set on locust, oak or stone sills for the 
sake of durability. The feeder can be made 
as long as wanted and at each end of the 
trough a board should be nailed on to pre- 
vent the corn being pushed out on the 
round 








Poor Show for Maple Products Abroad. 


In seeking new outlets for maple sugar 
and syrup, those most interested, including 
such organizations as the Vermont maple 
sugar makers’ association and extensive 
manufacturers in New York, Ohio and 
Michigan, naturally think of the foreign 
markets from time to time. Up to the 
present our exports of mfaple products are 
next to nothing. To build these up to 
reputable proportions some difficulties 
must be met. Perhaps first of all, the pop- 
ular ¢-ucation in Europe as to the merits 
of maple sugar, something in line with 
that carried on there by ‘“cornbred’’ Mur- 
phy a number of years ago in inducing the 
people to use cornmeal as an article of 
food. Maple products are comparatively 
unknown, nor has any effective work been 
done to change this condition. Another 
serious drawback is the price. Ewropean 
countries place a stiff import duty which 
earries the product to the price level of a 
luxury. 

Some time ago this journal asked the 
department of state to investigate, through 
consular agents, the possibility of finding 
this wider outlet in Europe. Returns from 
the continent have been received recently 
and point to the situation as just outlined. 
Consul-general Mason of Berlin finds, 
through consulting ,groeers, confectioners 
and dealers, that Germany will probably 
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cure names of dealers by writing us. The 
situation is much the same in Austria, 
where the product is little known. Vienna 
confectioners, at the request of Consul- 
general Hurst, made exhaustive experi- 


ments with maple sugar and find they can 
use it, providing the price is right, and 
that it might displace more or less of the 
cane sugar now employed in making candy, 
chocolate icings, etc. Cane sugar costs in 
Vienna about $7.40 per 100 pounds, the 
high price being due in large part to heavy 
import duty; this amounts to $6.23 per 100 
pounds, a fact which in itself precludes the 
possibility of using maple sugar at any- 
thing like a living price. The use of maple 
syrup on the table is practically unknown 
in Austria. 


RR 


Foreigners Discuss Apple Auction Methods. 





We have perused the report of the 
ple shippers’ association. While 
to some extent that an injustice 
done to owners of apples under 
ent system of selling in vogue in Liver- 
pool, we think that when an.accurate agent 
looks after the interests of American ap- 
ples they do not suffer, and that if there 
is a loss one way there may be a ‘gain 
another. With the present system of sales 
in Liverpool, the goods are landed and sold 
immediately after arrival. If they had to 
be landed and sorted, then one or two days 


ap- 
agreeing 
might be 
the pres- 
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So 
few cattle feeders in the west, 
in advocating specious claims not capable of fulfillment. 
committee on agriculture 
worth did everything in his power to keep the Grout oleo ‘pill, 
out of the house. 
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demanding another chairman 
are farmers in general. The excep- 
who have been misled by the 
Chairman at 
Representative Wads- 
framed in the in- 


Not loyal to the farmers as a class 


he should have no place next month on the committee which takes the initiative in 


farm legislation. 


handle very little of our maple sugar and 
syrup. Conditions which popularize maple 
products here do not exist in Germany 
and probably cannot be created. Maple 
sugar-and syrup are subject to an import 
duty of 4 1-3 cents per pound, which, 
with first cost and expense of importation, 
thus brings the product within the range of 
a luxury. The largest dealer in Berlin has 
never been able to sell within a given year 
more than 150 gallons syrup and 320 pounds 
sugar. The retail price is 65 cents per quart 
for syrup and 24 cents per pound for sugar. 

The demand in France is likewise re- 
stricted. Maple sugar is almost unknown 
and Consul-general Gowdy at Paris re- 
ports it would take great energy to bring 
it before the public to insure a constant 
demand, The tariff is high, approximating 
48 cents per gallon on syrup and $6.25 per 
100 pounds on sugar. Anyone desiring to 
send a sample shipment to Paris can se- 


would be a loss. In London and in Glas- 
gow the system is different; the goods are 
always landed and placed in warehouses 
and buyers have to take them in the con- 
dition in which they are sorted. To put 
it plainly, in Liverpool the buyers have 
the option of refusing, but in London buy- 
ers have the option of inspecting the fruit 
before sale, but no option of refusing if 
the barrels turn aut slacker than they an- 
ticipated._{Garcia Jacobs & Co, London, 
Eng. 

There is much to commend in the article 
in your paper of August 24 by F. D. Cum- 
mings of Maine. As fruit auctioneers we 
may say at once that it would suit us to 
see the proposal adopted. On the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that the 
fruit trade of Liverpool has been built up 
on methods now long in vogue, and when 
it is considered that last year the receipts 
of apples here. were nearly twice as large 


: buyer to 
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as at all other.receiving ports in this 
eountry, it really looks as if these methods 
had some merit in them. Such a plan ag 
that advocated would, we fear, have a 
tendency to a general leveling of prices, 
fine qualities not bringing perhaps quite 
as much as they’ would under the present 
system, whilst inferior grades would per- 
haps realize somewhat more than their 
relative value. However, we think that 
the- present expression of ideas from dif- 
ferent quarters cannot fail to be beneficial 
to the trade as a whale in the end.—[J. C. 
Houghton & Co, Liverpool. 

European auctioneers would certainly be 
willing to do anything they could to meet 
the wishes of their clients this side, but I 
question whether the right to reject could 
be taken away from the buyer in Liver- 
pool unless the applies are sold on the spot 
where they lie. The system we have in 
London is: The goods are not sold until 
they are carted right up from the docks 
to the warehouse attached to our auction 
rooms. We state in our conditions of sale 
that the goods are sold with all faults as 
they lie, and buyers are requested to in- 
spect the bulk. They can have as many 
opened at the time the goods are being 
sold as they want to see. The goods are 
all classified beforehand into tights, slacks 
and wets, and are sold accordingly, and 
that sale is final. Sometimes we allow a 
reject if he is a man of good 
standing in the trade, and a man with 
whom we ‘are having big dealings, and 
whom we know to be thoroughly honest, 
because we will know that he would only 
reject them for a just cause such as not 
being “tights” when they were bought for 
“tights."—[W. F. Freman, New York, rep- 
resenting E. A. O’KelHy & Co, London. 





The Farmer and Needed Dairy Legislation. 





Congressman Tawney of Minnesota at the 
Iowa dairy convention discussed the mat- 
ter of selling oleo for butter. His expe- 
rience with the Grout bill leads him to 
believe that outside the manufacturers 
themselves the most formidable objection 
comes from the labor organizations and 
from the beef cattle interests. He believes 
that if the dairymen wouid present the 
matter in its true light, the laboring classes 
would not object to the bill. Under the 
present conditions the laboring men pay 
as much or almost as much for oleo as they 
do for butter, for it is in most cases sold 
as butter. If the manufacturers were com- 
pelled to sell oleo for what it really is the 
price would be greatly reduced. Instead of 
selling for 16 and 17 cents, and in many 
cases 20 and 22 cents, the price could be 
reduced to 10 or 11 cents, or in some cases 
even lower, and still leave a fair profit for 
the maker. The raisers of beef cattle 
think that the manufacture of oleo adds 
$3 or $4 to the value of each steer sold. 
This idea has been spread by stockyards 
interests. The truth of the matter is it 
adds only 22 cents to each steer, as has 
been figured out by the supporters of the 
Grout bill. The beef cattle men have never 
been able to prove this fact false. Mr 
Tawney suggests that dairymen in differ- 
ent parts of the country appoint some of 
their best men to go before the labor or- 
ganizations and beef cattle associations 
and present the matter in its true light. 
These organizations are honest, and if the 
matter is presented to them clearly they 
will decide om its merits. The suggestion is 
eertainly a most excellent one, and com- 
ing from a man who has a wide esperience 
in legislation, it is to be hoped that it will 
be taken up by dairymen and dairy as- 
sociations. 

The imminence of another congress and 
of important dairy legislation emphasizes 
the necessity of beginning right. It goes 
without saying that the eornmittee on ag- 
riculture in the lower house should truly 
represent the farming interests; of practi- 
cally equal importance, that the chairman 
of that committee should be a thorough ex- 
ponent of the best interests of the farm. 

[To Page 557.] 
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Dipping Sheep at East Buffalo. 








The rapidly increasing dissemination of 
sheep scab, more especially from the great 
ranges of the west to eastern flocks, has 
led the United States bureau of animal in- 
dustry to inaugurate more stringent meas- 
ures for the control of this disease. The 
bureau debars affected animals from the 
channels of interstate trade, seeks directly 
to confine infection to present limits and 
indirectly through the trade _ restrictions 
imposed to awaken owners and local au- 
thorities to the imperative needs of eradi- 
cation. 

In New York, the losses from scab were 
yearly increasing, owing to the large num- 
ber of feeders and breeding sheep bought 
in Buffalo, the great local distributing cen- 
ter. The state government requested the 
extension of the federal regulation, hereto- 
fore limited to interstate shipment, to those 
wholly within the state, and now all sheep 
intended for feeding or breeding purposes 
are required to be dipped under the super- 
vision of an inspector of the national bu- 
reau. AS warm drying pens are not fur- 
nished by the New York central stockyards 
company, dipping was required only during 
the following periods: August 10 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1899, May 15 to November 15, 1900, 
and beginning with May 1, 1901. The total 
number of sheep dipped was as follows: In 
1899, 15,882 destined to points within New 
York state and 8360 destined to points with- 
out the state; in 1900, 6774 and 10,295 re- 
spectively; up to October 15, 1901, 20,086 and 
2660. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in 
securing the good will of stockyard buyers, 
who retail sheep to the farmers. They ob- 
ject to the small charge for dipping, and 
to the presence of dip in the wool, which 
many customers construe as an evidence of 
disease and not as a precautionary meas- 
ure, designed for their protection. The 
work at East Buffalo is under the charge 
of Dr Charles H. Zink, a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania and Montreal veterinary col- 
leges and McGill university. 

During the first season, the tobacco and 
sulphur dip, made according to the formula 
furnished by the bureau of animal indus- 
try, was used. This was made with suf- 
ficient extract of tobacco to give a mix- 
ture containing not less than .005% of nico- 
tine and 2% flowers of sulphur. Since then 
the lime and sulphur dip has been used 
almost exclusively, owing to its relative 
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Production and Cost of Butter Fat, Butter and Milk Solids. 








Butter Fat—- 


c7———-Milk Solids————-, 


a 

Breed Cost Cost plb Net Perct Ch’ned butter Lbs Vaiue Net Cost p P ct Gain 

feed Lbs Value cts profit protit Lbs Cost plb profit ib cts profit wet 

cts be 

QUITO cccrcéscccces secensased $136.99 1,348.09 $367.09 10,16 9230.10 168 1,429.43 9.58 3,774.93 $339.74 $202.75 3.60 147 195 

MEL, cAnbeanaxiaiences 137,78 1,234.96 22 11.15 225.44 163 1,409.15 9.77 3,769.98 339.30 201.52 3.65 146 189 

Ayrshire 140.98 1,219.44 358. 1156 217.68 1,415.57 9,96 4,185.30 376.68 235.70 3.37 168 218 

Holstein ... 164.69 1,275.85 375.25 12.90 210.56 1,430.28 11,51 4,742.57 426.83 262.14 3.47 160 391 

Red Poll .. 138.03 1,141.81 335.83 12.09 197.80 143 1,319.45 10.54 3,773.73 339.64 201.61 3.66 146 349 

BN HEED sb dacctocceccncsessa 147.26 1,123.15 330.34 13.11 183.08 124 1,296.36 11.37 3,848.92 354.95 207.69 3,83 141 198 

French Canadian ............-+ 113.10 984.11 289.44 11.59 176.3% 156 1,179.65 9.59 3,287.36 295.86 182.76 3.44 161 238 

SEEN. Sundcdecesdcecdéacatean 162.12 1,138.85 334.96 14.24 172.84 106 1,307.55 12,87 4.086.58 367.79 205.67 3.97 127 802 

EE NE cnnicasessceneccsn 109.47 948.31 278.91 11.54 169.44 155 1,080.25 10.13 2,831.67 254.85 145.38 3.87 133 275 

es 132.32 847.49 219.26 15.61 116.94 977.10 13.54 3,066.47 275.98 143.66 4.31 108 376 
cheapness and ease of preparation. This is strong of Comargo, Ill. Herefords, first, 
made as follows: The lime and sulphur dip, Turner McBane of McBane, Mo; second, 


made with eight pounds unslaked lime and 
24 pounds flowers of sulphur to 100 gallons 
water. The lime and sulphur should be 
boiled together for not less than two hours, 
and all sediment allowed to subside before 
the liquid is placed in the dripping vat. 

Through a narrow runway the sheep are 
passed one at a time into a long rectangu- 
lar vat containing an ooze maintained at 
a temperature of from 105 to il10 degrees, 
and detained therein about two minutes, all 
parts but the head being continuously im- 
mersed, the head being forced under at 
least once momentarily. The animals are 
then passed to the draining pens, where 
the excess of ooze is allowed to drain off 
and return to the vat if desired. Some- 
thing must be left to the man in charge 
as to the time of immersion, as age, condi- 
tion, breed and length of wool must be 
taken into consideration. 


Big Pittsburg Fat Stock Show. 








Pittsburg’s record-breaking fat stock 
show was held Nov 15-18, with nearly 250 
carloads fat cattle and a _ proportionate 
number of sheep and hogs on exhibition. 
The attendance was large, and on. Sunday 
100,000 people turned out to see the prize 
stock. The prize winners were put up at 
auction Monday noon and brought high 
prices, $2 per pound being paid for the 
third prize steer, and that weighed 2190 
pounds, and $21.50 per 100 pounds for the 
sweepstakes carload of Aberdeen Angus. 
Local butchers secured the top notchers. 
These prices were not actual values, but 
were paid as a means of advertising the 
breed. The prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

Grand sweepstakes prize, $500, Charles 
Escher of Botna, Ia; Aberdeen-Angus, first 
premium, Charles Escher; second, T. & D. 
Funk of Bloomington, Ill; third, A. A. Arm- 


T. H. Walker of Scottsville, Ill; third, Pen- 
nell Bros of Kansas, Ill. Shorthorns, first, 
D. H. Gobell of Westfield, Ill; second, W. 
R. Woods of Piquay county, O; third, Laf- 
ayette Funk of Bloomington, Ill. Best in- 
dividual heifer, first, second and third, T. 
H. Walker. Best individual bull, first, H. 
O. Hudson of Randolph, O; second, Dar- 
ling Bros of Nellie, O; third, T. E. Pennell 
of Kansas, O. Best individual steers, first, 
A. A. Armstrong; second, Charles Escher: 
third, A. B. Bassell of Lost Creek, W Va. 
Best individual steer, Schenley cup, Charles 
Escher. Best double deck car of hogs, R. 
B. Gordon of South Solon, O. Best single 
deck car of hogs, first, J. A. Black of New 
Lisbon, O; second, H. F. Pinnell of Kan- 
sas, Ill; third, Swope & Glick of Amanda, 
O. Sheep, first and second, T. H. Adams 
of Coshocton, O; silver cup, J. F. Tilton of 
Waynesburg, Pa. Lambs, first, J.D. Hanna 
& Co of Jenevra, O; second, Sayder Bros 
& Levin of Signal, O. 

Fall Calves should be kept in a warm, 
dry, light stable and fed skimmilk until 
the following spring. Skimmilk, however, 
should not form the entire ration. Oil meal 
is needed in place of the butter fat removed 
and some crushed oats and wheat bran to 
make growth. Silage, if you have it, or 
sweet clover hay should be given daily in 
small quantities. Calves for beef may have 
some corn meal. 


A Natural Pacer can be made to change 
his gait to a trot with little trouble by 
forcing it over uneven ground, such as 
sod land which has been recently broken 
with large plow, or any other uneven sur- 
face. Such horses make the fastest trot- 
ters and are also easily taught to single 
foot, the choice saddle gait in Kentucky. 
[W. W. Berkeley, Roanoke Co, Va. 
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SHEEP AS ECONOMICAL AND EFFECTIVE DEFORESTERS 


Angora goats for clearing lands and pastures, so popular in portions of Kentucky, Pennsylvania 


east, as well as in the southwest, must accord like honors to sheep. 
Wisconsin, shows the effective work of sheep on burned over land. 
vegetation, and in a short time changed unprofitable wild land to valuable improved farms. 


American Agriculturist’s 
Cattle and sheep there pastured subdued 


sections further 
northern 
sprouting 


and 
taken in 
the 


photograph, 












Profitable Way of Marketing Cheese. 





*s. E. KNICKERBOCKER, WISCONSIN. 
Great pains should be taken to give 
the cheese the best possible appearance. 
Uniformity in size should be cultivated. 
To secure this, perhaps the best way is to 
weigh the curd before putting it into the 
press. Much care should be taken in band- 


aging the cheese. The bandages should be 
placed neatly and straight, and seams and 
pleats avoided. The cheese should be turn- 
ed in the morning in the press to assure 
yourself that they are properly bandaged, 
always using hot water. Care should be 
exercised at all times to avoid specks, spots 
and finger marks upon the cheese. They 
should be taken from the press and put on 
clean shelves, in a well ventilated curing 
room, Adopt a uniform and handy mark- 
ing system, noting date of make, and dis- 
tinguishing the make of each vat where 
more than one vat is used. Always leave 
the date on the outside as you turn your 
cheese in the morning to avoid unnecessary 


boring and a waste of time for the buyer. 
When boxing your cheese give good 
weight. If the Wisconsin cheesemakers 


would adopt the method which they have 
in Canada, where in all cases the factory 
selling green cheese or cheese only 10 to 15 
days old is obliged to give a full half 
pound over the exact weight, a great deal 
of trouble would be prevented in these days 
of sharp competition among the buyers. 
Buyers will not on the weight, and 
cheese weighed when only 10 or 15 days 
old will easily shrink a half pound before 
arriving at their destination. Cheese should 


lose 


not be boxed over 20 hours before shipping. 
Care should be exercised also in deliver- 
ing the cheese to the station. Patrons 


will often complain of a cut, when it was 
occasioned by nothing else than their own 
negligence in hauling. The wagons should 
be bedded well with clean dry straw. The 
boxes should be loaded so as to set flat 


and not on the edge. At all seasons they 
should be covered with a canvas to pro- 
tect them from the heat, rain, mud, and 
dust. 5 

The manner of paying for cheese is a 
question attracting considerable attention 
just now. In my mind it is a question de- 


serving much thought and discussion. It 
does not seem to be very weil decided as 
yet, among cheese men, as to which is the 
best mode of payment. Three modes pre- 
sent themselves: The bill of lading, cash 
payment at the depot, and remittance. 
Each of these has advantages and disad- 
vantages. The question is which is the 
best? I find a great objection to paying 
at the depot is this: That the purchasers 
would be put to a great deal more expense 
and this expense would ultimately come 
out of the seller. They could not afford to 
pay as much if they were thus put to extra 


expense in handling. This argument is 
not sentiment, but appeals to the pocket- 
book, and is, therefore, good. Furthermore 


it is subject to the same inconvenience of 
shortages inweight as is experienced by the 
bill of lading method. By all odds, the re- 
mittance method is the most satisfactory. 


Comparison of Breeds in the Model Dairy. 





Some valuable lessons drawn from the 
six months’ test were given by Superin- 
tendent Van Alstyne in our columns last 
week. For the six months’ test the Guern- 
seys led in the production of butter fat and 
churned butter, both in number of pounds 
produced and in net profit. Jerseys ranked 


second, Ayrshires third and Holsteins 
fourth. In the production of mijik solids 
and live weights, figuring on net profit, 


the .Holsteins were first, Aryshires second 
and Shorthorns. third. 

A more valuable comparison «fer the 
practical dairyman and farmer than net 
profit is the per cent of profit on the cost 
of feed consumed as well as the feed cost 
per pound of butter fat and milk solids. 

*Read -before 
convention. 





Wisconsin  cheesemakers’ 





THE DAIRY 


than the 


The cost price rather 
profit must have a large influence in dairy 


aggregate 


work. The accompanying table shows not 


only the number of pounds of butter fat, 
ard milk solids produced by each herd 
but the cost of the same per pound and 


the per cent of profit for food consumed. 

This shows the Guernseys to be the most 
economical producers of butter fat, with 
the Jerseys, Polled Jerseys, French Cana- 
dians and Ayrshires close up. The other 
breeds really occupy a separate class. In 
the production of milk solids, there is not 
such a contrast as in the production of 
butter fat. The Ayrshires lead but are 
followed closely by French Canadians and 


Holsteins. This table is well worth pre- 
serving, as the figures give much thought 


for study. It will be noted that it cost 
$32.94 per cow to feed the five Holsteins for 
the six months. The Polled Jerseys were 
fed for $21.89 per cow, the French Canad- 
ians $22.62 and the Ayrshires $28.18. 





Fat and Total Solids—The standing of 
the breeds in the Pan-American model] 
dairy breed test in the per cent of fat and 
total solids produced in their milk during 
the six months’ period is as follows: 

STANDING OF THE BREEDS. 


Buiter fat Total solid 


Breed % % 

gg rere 12.8 
TS Perr rere rer 12.0 
ME gsc ¥ 5-000 caste 12.6 
 : .. 4.58 13.6 
Guernsey bh kheknn cae 13.9 
Brown Swiss ..........++.d00 12.7 
Red Polled .... osc 0teee 13.1 
Polled Jersey ............4.66 13.9 
Dutch Belted .....05...035.384 12.3 
French Canadian ....... 3.99 13.3 


Cost of the Model Dairy—The expendi- 
tures for the model dairy at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition from May 1.to Nov 1, in dol- 
lars (cents eliminated) were as follows: 
Salaries, $7321; feed, $3177; shavings, $772; 
ice, $338; sundries, $44; chemical analysis, 
$226; installing apparatus, $85; supplies, $5; 
fittings for dairy room, $48; total, $12,018. 
The receipts were for sales of milk, but- 
ter and cream from May 1to Augi: $2682; 
August sales, $2235; September sales, $17 
October sales, estimated, $1400; milk fur- 
nished service building, hospital and ca- 
sino in October, $31; profit on milk pur- 
chased in August, $52; total, $8175, leaving 
a deficit of $3843. 
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Careful Handling of Milk—I am very 
careful when milking my cows to have 
them clean as well.as to keep my hands 
and clothes and those of my hired man 
clean. My stables are always in the pest 
of condition. The milk is run from a hand 
separator directly into the milk cans. 
Each skimming is kept separate and hauled 
to the creamery by itself.—[M. Dickinson. 


Keep Stock Warm—The warmth of all 
the farm animals must be thought of these 
winter months, if there is to be a balance 
on the right side of the farmer’s ledger. 
[W. C. Patterson, Fulton Co, Pa. 





The Dairy Farmer must be an intelligent 
student of his business, not only willing to 
admit his mistakes, but anxious to find 


Anybody 


can keep his horses free from 

all forms of Lameness, curbs, 

> splints.contracted cord,thrush, 
grease heel. etec., by treating 
promptly with 


Tuttle’s Bixir 


Used internally it cures Lind eR 
monia,etc. Used and endorse‘! by Adams Express Co. 
Dr. S.A. Tuttle. tI have used your Elixir on one of 
the worst spavins that Lever saw on # horse, and it entirely cured 
the lameness, I also used it for rheumatism in my family, with just 
as good a awe apa will cheerfally recommend it to anyone in 
want of a linim oO. GOVE, Waits River, Vt. 
bralan, s S FAMILY EL ELIEIR Pelantiy Our io sprains, 













nok it ae Our 100-page book, 


Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 5° Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—sone genuine bat Tuttle’s. 


Avoid all blisters; they offer onlytemporaryrelicf if any. 

















Sharples “Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


If no agent will bring you a 
Sharples Separator we will 
loan you one for trial 


FREE OF COST. 


They give more butter than 
any other separator,enough to 
pay big interest on ‘the whole 
first cost, and they turn much 
easier, besides being entirely 
simple, safe and durable, (for- 
mer capacity doubled, with less 
driving power.) 

lmprovements come fast here. We have 
been making superior separators for 19 
years (longest in America) and are prose 
of them, but these new “Tubulars” 
count anything either ourselves or a 
one has ever made. Free Book, *Bu 
Dairying,” and Cntaloese No. 100, 


Sharples Co., b 
Chicago, iis, wie ~ Pa, 








QUINN’S OINTMENT 


cures, without blemish, curbs, splints, spavins, wind- 
puffs, bunches, scratches, and other horse afflictions. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


Thirty years’ experience with Quinn’s Ointment en- 
ables us to guarantee to refund your money if, after a 
fair trial, you are dissatisfied. Write for our booklet. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 72 High Street, Whitehall, N. Y. 


SAVE $10.--PER COW 


BVERY YEAR OF USE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
Prices $50. ° to $800.- 

“Alpha” and “‘Baby’’ styles. Send for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C9. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL ST&., 74 CORTLANDT ST., 
CHIGACO. NEW YORK. 




















NO SPAVINS 


‘he worst possible spavin can bec 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed, etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners, , 

Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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Try it for Yourself 


If not pertoctey -, eatatsneny send 


AMERICAN $ $65 


uP os, oo, 
ridge, N. 5 ie 


GREAM cule olter Mouneerte al 


ry 
givet sat MERIOA 


so Tooa, Bainbri 
Awarded Medal at Paris 1900. 















Food Cooker 
complete with cover, elbow, pa damper. 
compe w is polished and pean ot made of 
heavy steel. Burns any kind of feck F Flues dis- 
tribute heat all over. Boils 50, in 20 min- 
utes, cooks anything. Handy ng and 


a hundred other things on the farm. Other 
18 to 75 gals., at reduced prices. Send for large 
free Catalog giving prices on 15,000 articles, 


Marvia Smith renter 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 


S| VEGETABLE 


CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


§ Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

i ee Most Rapid and Durable 
Mi or in Use. Send for circulars. 

i¢ THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO., 
e—= Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 








| bg eens OF REVENUE FROM MILK —A factory which is very 
prosperous, is using a method, anipiiog in any climate, for 

the preservation of milk and cream. nts cuvespemeene: = with 
people a eatios gy 3 larts, rusntities of milk, for the purpose of 

Fishin branch actoricg. Address I. &. 8283, care of RUDOLF 
MOSSE, Berlin, S. W. Germany. 


oe 


A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 





FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 
Poultry, Sporting Do Send stamps 
catalogue, 150 engravings. N. P. BOYER 
& CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
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My Method of Feeding Cattle. 


W. V. STOUT, SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, PA. 
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Those farmers having silos appear to be 
satisfied with that method, while others 
prefer some other system. I happen to be 
one of the latter. Not having the conven- 
ience of a silo I cut the dried fodder and 
twice a day wet a large trough of the cut 
feed with hot water, adding a little salt, 
then cover it up and let it steam several 
hours. By adding corn meal, bran and 
middlings I make a suitable ration, which 
is greatiy relished by the stock. Aside 
from some parts of the stems, it is eaten 
up clean. With hay once a day and a 
feed of mangels or rutahagas our stock is 
thrifty and furnishes a reasonable quan- 
tity of rich milk. 

Our corn fodder is all cut up. The cat- 
tle are given a good amount and pick out 
what they wish. What is left goes for 
bedding, making the very best absorbent 
for the liquid manure. It is thrown on a 
wagon daily, and is hauled and spread 
on the land as soon as the box is full. 
I feel that I get the benefit of the crop, 
and save the elements of fertility in a 
manure *easy to handle and rich as well 
as convenient to use as a top-dressing or 
otherwise. 

For green soiling, which I practice, a 
piece of rye is sown in the fall upon which 
the manure is hauled from the stables. 
As fast as the rye is removed I plant 
sweet corn or other suitable crop. When 
the rye gets too tough to feed, we some- 
times prdlong the season with wheat, grass 
and later have planted corn to avoid pas- 
turing as much as possible, as that is the 
bane of the land outside of the blue-grass 
regions. 


The Increased Cost of Feedstuffs. 


The price tendency in nearly everything 
the dairy farmer buys in the way of feed 
has continued almost steadily upward. The 
stiff advance is far from welcome to farm- 
ers who employ western and southern by- 





BARN AND FEEDLOT 


products and feedstuffs. The profit in 
dairying is whittled down to a fine point, 
placing these quotations beside what is ac- 
tually received for milk, butter and cheese. 
The advance in feeds was pronounced in 
early fall, and has been accentuated since 
that time, so that the close of November 
finds the price level the highest yet. 

Farmers, however, who had the judgment 
and money to take advantage of the fore- 
cast of the situation, made by American 
Agriculturist September 28, have effected 
great savings. One drawback which the 
average farmer is obliged to face is the 
fact that he often lacks the capital neces- 
sary to buy when prices of feeds, fertilizers, 
etc, are low, and which our reports show 
are practically certain to run higher. On 
the other hand, some farmers who have the 
capital or facilities do not read our reports 
with sufficient care to buy supplies before 
quotations advance. Others, again, who 
have money are disposed to speculate in 
outside enterprises rather than invest in 
their own business. Here is food for 
thought for every careful farmer. Not in- 
frequently farmers can join forces and ad- 
vantageously buy a quantity of feedstuffs 
or other necessary material, and divide it 
among them, securing the benefit of whole- 
sale prices. 

In the accompanying table of compara- 
tive prices, the upward tendency in feed- 
stuffs is evident. With one or two excep- 
tions, including hay, prices are materially 
higher than two months ago, and show even 
greater advance compared with one, two 
and three years ago at this time. 


NEW YORK CITY WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS. 
[Prices per ton of 2000 lbs.] 
Nov 25,Oct 1,Oct 1,Oct 1,Oct 1, 


1901 1901 1900 1899 1898 
Middlings ..... $23.50 $20.00 $19.00 $20.50 $15.00 
Bran .......... 22.50 19.00 19.00 18.00 14.00 
Cot’nseed meal 26.50 26.50 24.50 22.60 22.50 
Linseed meal.. 30.00 30.00 27.25 26.50 24.00 
Oats, No 2..... 28.00 24.38 15.94 18.28 16.25 
Corn, No 2..... 24.00 22.95 17.50 14.50 12.40 
No 1 timothy... 18.50 19.00 19.00 16:00 13.00 





Feeding Rye to Pigs. 





In some German experiments the com- 
parative value of rye, barley and milk 
were tested as pig feed. Rye as distin- 
guished from barley, was not eaten readily 


when fed in large amounts and some- 
times it was refused altogether. The con- 
clusion was reached that although large 


amounts of rye can be fed successfully, 
such rations cannot long be continued. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that rye may be profitably used as 
a feeding stuff, but it should be soaked or 
carefully ground. On account of the low 
content of crude fiber and the high digesti- 
bility of fat this grain cannot be recom- 
mended as concentrated food for horses or 
young cattle. When on account of low 
cost rye must be used, other feeding stuffs 
should be chosen, so that the necessary 
coarse food is supplied. No injury was ob- 
served when rye was fed, except in the case 
of pigs fed this grain alone. Such injury 
the experimenters believe to be due to other 
causes. 

Cooking Potatoes for Pigs—I haa more 
potatoes than I knew what to do with last 
fall, so I bought a feed cooker and cooked 
them for my hogs. I mashed them fine 
and mixed them with the swill twice a 
day, and the result was that my hogs were 
ready for market much earlier than usual. 
The cost of cooking is slight, as I have 
timber and use only wood for fuel. I have 
not had experience enough to know the 
exact amount of profit there is in it, but I 
know it pays.—[George Haussler, Iowa. 





Clean Feeding Floor for Hogs—iIn most 
cases corn on the ear is thrown on the 
ground and pigs allowed to eat it from the 
dusty feed lot. For the best results the 
feed should be placed where as little filth 
as possible will be consumed. Provide a 
board floor, or at any rate troughs, so that 
the feed will not become covered with dust 
before being eaten.—[W. D. B., Illinois. 











FIELD OF SEED CAULIFLOWER IN FULL BLOOA 


Much of the cauliflower seed used in the eastern states is produced gn the Pacific coast, 


the American product having to 


some extent crowded out German seed. Experiment stations have pronounced the seed as good as the best imported article, and 
over 309 lbs per year are grown in the district around Puget sound. The illustration shows a six-acre field in full bloom, with 


the men tying plants to the stakes to keep them from the ground, while the water is turned on for irrigation. 
grown on land where large dressings of salt muck have been applied. 


The best seed is 











Corn as a Money Crop. 





W. B. HAWKINS, FAYETTE COUNTY, KY. 
Much has been done toward educating 
the people of Europe along the line of 


cheapness of corn as food and also the 
preparation of our corn, so that in the next 
decade as the poor learn from others the 
many ways of cooking, its consumption 
will increase in geometrical progression. 
Let us hope that in the near future the 
serfs of Russia will not be compelled as 
now to mix with their rye sawdust and 
other material. Corn will be to them, and 
indeed to all the poor of our neighbors 
across the waters, a God-given manna sent 
from their western brothers. 

I believe that the low prices of a few 
years since will never be reached again, 
and it would be well for our farmers, es- 
pecially of the eqstern states, and by east- 
ern I mean east of the Mississippi river, to 
turn their attention more to the production 
of corn as a money crop. Corn is bulky, 
and the increase of freight rates from the 
west will be so much in favor of the eastern 
states. 

In regard to corn raising for the dairy- 
man, it is one of the best’ as well as_the 
cheapest feeds for cows in milk. If fed 
whole, much is wasted, but the best meat 
is made by the filthiest animal, and a lot 
of hogs after cows so fed will increase in 
weight faster than if fed the corn on the 
ear, and many times they will pay for the 
corn fed to the cows. 





Scalding Hogs Easily. 


L. P. HOPKINS. 





With one and one-half inch boards and 
galvanized iron make a scalding pan or 
vat, using for the sides two pieces of boards 
about 5 feet long and 14 or 16 inches wide. 
Have the lower corners slightly rounded. 
Secure a piece of galvanized iron 28 to 
30 inches wide and 7% or 8 feet long. Nail 
the iron. to the bottom of the boards, allow- 
ing it to extend around each end to the 
top. 

To use this, dig a trench in the ground a 
little narrower thin the pan and two or 
three feet longer and 18 or 20 inches deep. 
Set the pan over this trench, bank up on 
the sides with soil and put in about six 
inches of water, build a fire under one end 


and allow the water to heat. At one side 
of the v’*, build a platform for scraping 
the hogs. Have a couple of pins near the 


top of the pan over which put the ring of 
two trace chains. Put the hog on the plat- 
form. Have one man take hold of both 
chains on the opposite sides of the yat. 
Roll the hog into the chain holder, letting 
it down into the water gradually. Standing 
astride the pan, each taking hold of the 
ends of one chain, two men will easily turn 
and scald a heavy hog in about half the 
time it can be done in the barrel. The 
water can be kept at the proper tempera- 
ture by adding more fuel or by adding cold 
water when it is too hot.. The trace chains 
should be close enough together to pass in 
front of the hind legs and just back of the 
front legs. When the hog is scalded he 
can be returned to the platform by replac- 
ing the rings of the chain on the rins and 
litfing on the f-ee end. 


—S 


Developing Mountain Peach Orchards. 





The orchards in the fruit belt of the Blue 
Ridge and Allegheny mountain section have 
been kept in fairly good condition the past 
season, and from recent reports the set of 
fruit buds for next year’s crop is very sat- 
isfactory. Better cultivation than former- 
ly and better care in general is taken of 
the orchards. The industry is growing and 
there are thousands of acres of undeveloped 
fruit land of good quality still available on 
the mountain sides at reasonable rates. 
Largely as the result of the work of the 
enterprising industrial agent, W. W. Wood 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, Division 


EASTERN FARMING 


Freight Agent J. R. Bell and the route 
agent of the United States express compa- 
ny, J. S. Modairy, the fruit belt of this 
mountain section has been greatly devel- 
oped during the past few years. 

Although the peach ‘crop has been short 
this season, 418 carloads, averaging 22,000 
pounds edch, were shipped by express from 
that section. In addition to this, the freight 
department of the Baltimore and Ohio han- 
dled 222 full carloads from the same sec- 
tion. In handling this crop, the railroad 
has developed an excellent system, and 
growers are well pleased with the service 
rendered them. 

The total tonnage of peaches handled by 
the railroad is 5,460,715 pounds, or an equiv- 
alent of 273 full carloads of 20,000 pounds 
each. The largest individual shipper was 
the Allegheny orchard company, which 
sent 121 cars from the following points: 
Rontney, W Va, 34 cars; Little Capon, 71; 
Paw Paw, 25, and Keyser, one. It is inter- 
esting to note that nearly half the entire 
output, or 109 full carloads, went to New 
York. Baltimore received 71, Pittsburg 15, 
Philadelphia ten, Jersey City six, Buffalo 
three, Cumberland, Md, and Mayerdale, Pa, 
one each. In addition to this, the railroad 
carried 3944 packages plums, 43,040 pounds. 





Fall Plowing for Ensilage Corn—In a 
recent letter Prof Soule of the Tennessee 
experiment station emphasized the im- 
portance of fall plowing for corn ensilage. 
It will enable the crop to secure an earlier 
start and become well established in the 
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ground so that the May drouth, which often 
overtakes it, will have little effect and the 
corn can thus be ready for the silo about 
the middle of August. This early removal 
is important, as peas sown with it wilt 
throw up an aftermath and furnish a con- 
siderable amount of pasture. The peas may 
be turned under to give humus to the soil 
to be followed by wheat. In this manner 
the land can easily be enriched and made 
to produce a crop and a half, whereas in 
most circumstances, but one crop is gen- 
erally secured. 





Hail Cannon in Switzerland—Consider- 
able interest is being taken in the action 
of the Swiss government looking toward 
the erection of bombarding stations in cer- 
tain parts of the country for the preven- 
tion of destructive hail storms. One of 
our consular agents states that in the first 
instance the government appointed a com- 
mittee to go to Italy and Styria and see 
what results had been achieved in those 
countries. In their report, which describes 
in detail the methods employed, they say, 
“a direct proof that hail shooting prop- 
erly practiced will under all circumstances 
prevent hail is of course impossible to 
furnish; but the fact that certain districts 
of Styria, which were before the use of 
hail guns devastated by hail storms year 
by year, have not for the last five years, 
since the guns are in use, experienced any 
hail is a strong point in favor of the hail 
guns.” 
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Dairy Feed 


Atlas Gluten Meal 


For proof of this statement, see table of comparative analysis in American 


Agriculturist, November 23, on page 514. 


Protein, over 36 % 
Fat, nearly 


The best thing*to buy with which to balance up your dairy ration. 
Get a trial lot from your dealer. 


Manurial value also. 


It is Cheaper Than Oats, Corn or Barley 


Soofoofonfon|oefoefoofoofoo! 
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4% 
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Greatest 





For circulars, etc., address the sole manufacturers, 


ATLAS FEED & MILLING CO. 


Box 164, 





PEORIA, ILL. 
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Do it with the 


The Granite State Cooker has man 





boiling clothes. 


Fully guaran 


y uses beside the pocsting of feed for stock. 
most useful utensil that yon can have about the 
heating water, rendering’ lard and maki 

Stockmen, Dairymen an 
and heating water for the stock and for hea barn or out 
te for circular which 


ees. Sentfree. gi BANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. ¥. 


FEED COOKER 





ger . At butchering time use it for 
eorapp. e. On washday for hea’ water or 
airyeen find it the best for cooking food 

. Made in 8 sizes. 

Sis ail aboot this an other useful farm 
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FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil Oure 
is a new, scientific & certain remedy. 
NO ost IF iT FAILS. 

for important circular No. 485 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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Entomological Investigations. 


DR L. O. HOWARD, U 8 ENTOMOLOGIST. 
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During the past few months I visited 
Texas, spending some time in cotton fields 
infested by the Mexican cotton boll weevil 
in company with W. D. Hunter, a special 
agent of this office who has been in the 
field on this investigation since last March. 
I also consulted with F. W. Mally, state 
entomologist of Texas. I then went to the 
City of Mexico to enter into personal rela- 
tions with Prof A. L. Herrera, the chief 
of the agricultural parasitological com- 
and to secure his co-operation in 


mission, 

a further effort to study the cotton boll 
weevil in its natural habitat in order to 
ascertain if possible the reason why in 


south Mexico it is not so abundant and 
injurious as it is in. north Mexico and 
Texas. The department has been obliged 
to take up this investigation once more, 
since the cotten boll weevil has spread to 
within striking distance of the Louisiana 
boundary so that it is no longer exclusively 
a state matter. 

I also endeavored while in Mexico to 
find out what I could about the orange 
fruit worm and the probability of its es- 
tablishment in California. I then went to 
California, looked into certain entomologi- 
eal problems in the southern part of the 
state, afterwards visiting Fresno, where 50 
tons of Smyrna figs are being packed at 
the present time as the result of the es- 
tablishment of blastophaga; then to San 
Francisco, and subsequently to points in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, consulting 
with the state officials concerning the in- 
vestigation of the codlin moth in the 
northwest which has been authorized by 
congress, and in Idaho going over the 
ground of the investigations during the last 
two summers made under my Office by C. 
B. Simpson, and arranging the plans for 
next season’s work. 


— 


Wintering Bees Out of Doors. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





To winter bees successfully out of doors 
they should be prepared before very cold 
weather sets in. If there are any weak 
eolonies or late swarms, which have failed 
to build up, such if left to themselves would 
certainly- perish before spring. But if two 
of them are united into one hive and sup- 
plied with sufficient food, they will prob- 
ably come through all right. In uniting 
two. weak colonies I would recommend the 
‘following plan: Select two colonies which 
you wish to unite. If you have in use the 
eight-frame hives, remove four frames of 
comb from each, taking those which con- 
tain the least brood and honey. Shake the 
bees down in front of their hives and con- 
tract each colony into four frames of 
comb. Remove one of the queens. This 
preparation should take place a day or two 
before unitiing the two colonies. 

Toward evening, after it is too late for 
bees to fly much, smoke each colony a lit- 
tle, then remove the four frames of queen- 
less- bees from their hive and place them 
into the one containing the queen. Re- 
move the empty hive from the old location 
and make it look different, so as not to en- 
tice the bees back again. 

For outdoor wintering a colony should 
have at least 25 pounds honey and ten or 
15 pounds more will do no harm. The clus- 
ter of bees generally forms in the center 
of the hive, near the bottom of the combs, 
As cold weather increases the cluster con- 
tracts and eats its way upward through 
the sealed honey. The colder»the weather 
the more honey the bees consume. It is 
claimed by beekeepers generally that bees 
never freeze unless they run_ short of 
honey. I have occasionally in the spring 
found a colony of bees dead, with a frame 
or two of sealed honey in the hive, but the 
honey was out of reach, being to one side 
of the cluster. Had the weather turned 
mild in time the cluster could have changed 





and made use of the honey, and probably 
survived. 

Another requisite for successful winter- 
ing is to have the bees packed warm 
enough. I do not mean by this to close up 
the.entrances of the hives. They should 
be left open full width. Bees need plenty 
of air, in order to keep their eombs free 
from mold, ete. If a colony is in a double- 
walled, chaff-packed hive, no further 
packing will be necessary, but if they are 
in a hive of single thickness it will be nec- 
essary to put over them some kind of an 
outer case. If the hives stand in an open 
place it will also be an advantage to put 
up a temporary windbreak, which will be 
of double value in the spring when the bees 
begin to fly freely. In my locality it has 
never been found necessary to feed the bees 
for winter, as they always fill their hive 
with honey gathered from the wild au- 
tumn flower which blooms in great profu- 
sion in the surrounding meadows. Where 
such is not the case they must be fed. A 
syrup of sugar and water can be made 
and should be fed in one or two feeds. This 
should be done at night, to avoid robbing. 

Bees that are wintered out of doors need 
several cleansing flights during winter. 
Whenever the temperature rises above 50 
degrees the bees will take advantage of 
such a mild spell and come out in great 
numbers. Many are chilled and fall on the 
snow, but they are mostly the old ones. It 
very often occurs that the entrances of the 
hives become clogged with dead bees, and 
the colonies have not ventilation enough. 
One of the indications of this is, when you 
see water running out of the entrances, 
which goes to show that the air inside is 
impure. Take a stout piece of wire with a 
hook on the end and rake out the entrance 
whenever you think it necessary. 








The Soy Bean, Glycerine hispida, is win- 
ning its way into favor with American 
farmers as a stock food, and as a plant for 
improving soil. Like all other legumes it 





SPECIMEN PLANT OF THE SOY BEAN. 


has the power of collecting the nitrogen of 
the air, which it holds in its roots, leaves 
and stems. In the Orient, this bean and 
the various food products made from it are 
so Jargely consumed that it is perhaps the 
most important food plant next to rice. It 
is often boiled like other beans but in 
China and Japan it is made into a variety 
of products. The plant, under favorable 
conditions, may reach a hight of four feet 
or more, and bears a heavy crop of both 
beans and foliage. The illustration, from 
a bulletin of the United States department 
of agriculture, shows the typical plant, as 
well as some of the pods, which are cov- 
ered with stiff reddish hairs. 





A Ration of Rape fed to growing hogs is 
not sufficient to supply all the nutriment 
necessary for their support. 


-and 16 feet long, 
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Profit in Poultry. 


Routine Work in the Poultry Yard. 


METHODS FOLLOWED BY M. L. MOORE OF OREGON 
IN OUR POULTRY CONTEST, 


I began the contest year with 32 hens and 
24 chicks on hand and closed it with 73 
hens. The poultry house is nine feet wide 
with a partition dividing 
it into two equal parts. It is made of 
rough boards seven feet high with a rough 
plank floor and a door in each end. The 
roosts rest on two horses two feet Righ and 
are of strips one inch thick by three inches 
wide. The perches do not touch the house 
on either end, which is a help in keeping 
them free from vermin. , The nests are on 


the outside of the building but the hens 
have access to them from the inside. Eggs 
can be gathered from the outside by lifting 


up a hinged lid on top which covers the 


boxes. 


I feed the grown poultry whole wheat 


morning and night with a bran mash 
twice a week. Give one teaspoon 
cayenne pepper in mash. Young 
chicks are fed four or five times during 
the day. - Give soaked stale bread, also 
crack wheat in a coffee mill for them. 
The hens with chicks have a run outside 
the yard but the other poultry is confined 


to a yard which contains 7,962 square feet. 
I feed hens twice a day, use copperas in 
the drinking water occasionally and allow 
the poultry to have access to a box of 
coarse ground .bone. 

In April, the hen house was cleaned twice 
and the perches brushed over with kero- 
sene. During May, I occasionally boiled 
potato parings for the old fowls and mixed 
them with the mash. The hen house was 
cleaned and the perches greased _ three 
times. During June there were 41 chicks 
hatched and I lost 14. I let the old stock 
out of the yard for one hour’s run each 
day just before roosting time. After this 
month, I did not crack any more wheat 
for the young chicks. 

At the beginning of July I had on hand 
24 old hens, one rooster and 124 young 
chicks. During the month I missed several 
young chicks but could not find where they 


went, although I mistrusted a neighbor’s 
cat that came visiting quite often. After 
two days’ watching, I caught her twice 


at the work and applied the proper remedy 


with a shot gun, but she had carried off 
13. Old stock were given more free run 
as garden crops were up and out f the 


way. A little carbolic acid was given oc- 
casionally in the mash and copperas in the 
drinking water as a preventive of dis- 
ease. 

Until August, the old stock was given 
free run outside the yards the greater part 
of the time. They were fed whole wheat 
morning and night with bran mash once 
a day. Cayenne pepper was given at least 
once a week and _ occasionally twice. 
Ground bone was kept before them most 


of the time and decomposed granite was 
given frequently for grit. Wood ashes 
were sprinkled freely on the fio under 


the roosts and some were kept where the 
hens could use them freely as a dust bath, 

At the beginning of October I had on 
hand 24 head of old stock, 68 chickens and 
170 eggs, which were being held for rise in 
price. Fowls, which had the run of the 
place, ate some of the corn, which eared 
near the ground, but they destroyed many 
worms and insects to pay for it. Corn on 
cob was given in November. This provides 
exercise and keeps the fowls out of mis- 
chief if so inclined. In December green 
grass could be had by the poultry, and 
some cabbage. Some scraps from butcher- 
ing three hogs were also fed. The house 
was cleaned at least twice, and often three 
times a month through the season, and: the 
perches ‘kerosened, which kept the build- 
ing free from lice. As there is no cold 








weather here to freeze them it is difficult 
to keep a house free of lice. 

I found that to keep poultry successfully 
in this climate, an elevated location is re- 
quired with good drainage. There is so 
much rain and damp weather that flat 
yards are too wet and muddy. For another 
thing, I found I had too many head for the 
space, so that they did not lay as well as 
they would have done otherwise. In May, 
the poultry became ailing and undoubtedly 
had symptoms of roup, but I think the car- 
bolic acid kept it off. When a bird gets 
the roup the ax is the best and surest rem- 
edy. I cured two that had it, and they 
appeared to get well, but they never laid 
and when killed in November were not fit 
to eat. 





To Cure Egg-Eating Hens. 


H. 8. BABCOCK, RHODE ISLAND. 





There is nothing more provoking and 
more unprofitable than a flock of hens 
which have acquired the habit of eating 
their eggs. This is a habit more easily 
prevented than cured. Give the hens plen- 
ty of exercise, with a variety of food. 
Gather the eggs frequently, provide suffi- 
cient resting places and keep one or more 
porcelain eggs upon the floor of the house. 
Dark nests are advisable, and a meat diet 
is excellent. 

To cure the habit provide dark nests and 
add meat to the food: Remove the end 
from several eggs and pour out the con- 
tents. Make a mixture of flour, ground 
musttard and red pepper, adding a little 
water to hold the materials together. Fill 
the shells and place upon the floor of the 
henhouse. The hens will make a_ wild 
scramble for these prepared eggs, will gob- 
ble down some of the contents, and will 
soon be gasping with open beaks. Follow 
up this treatment until the hens refuse 
to touch an egg. It seems, and perhaps 
is somewhat severe, but no permanent ill 
effects will follow. The hens will soon learn 
that eggs are not so palatable as they re- 
garded them, and will desist from the bad 
habit. Positive cures have followed this 
method. 





Simple Cure for Lice and Cholera. 
MRS A. C. BON. 





To get rid of mites in henhouse spray, 
or throw on with a cup, strong brine. If 
used with a good spray pump once a month 
is enough to keep rid of mites. Be sure 
that every crack and crevice, and every 
inch of surface in henhouse, in nests and 
perches have a good dose of salt water 
strong enough to hold up an egg. If the 
brine is quite warm it takes less as it 
sticks better. 

To cure and keep cholera away from 
chickens clean their drinking vessels every 
morning and fill with fresh, cold water in 
which has been stirred one heaping table- 
spoonful of red or brown umber to 3 gals 
water. Clean the henhouse at least twice 
a week and_e =~sprinkle copperas under 
perches, also sprinkle it in the roosting 
boxes for the little chickens. 





Chicken Chat—Chickens need good care, 
dry houses and sheds to avoid roup. I feed 
warm bran or meal mash with some 
ecracknels of lard. Ten drops carbolic acid 
to the gallon of water is good for indiges- 
tion or bowel trouble. Put a pint of crack- 
nels into the boiling water, add the acid 


.It may be fed either whole or ground. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


experiment station found that about the 
only troubles to be expected were from 
overfeeding, lack of exercise and perhaps 
a lack of green food. 





The Best Litter for the poultry house is 
the refuse from the hay loft. Hay beds I 
regard as invigorating, and the benefit de- 
rived from them is due to the work in- 
duced by the seeds. Hens in confinement 
will scratch and work all day in litter from 
the hay loft, the seeds being a complete 
change to them. The leaves from clover 
hay will also be relished and are among 
the best foods that can be supplied in win- 
ter.—[Fred O. Sibley, Otsego Co, N Y. 


Protecting Young Chicks from Hawks 
—Where hawks abound, young chicks must 
be closely guarded. If shut up closely in 
pens, growth will be greatly retarded. A 


Stone Dtene 


Wire Netting 








WIRE NETTING TO PROTECT YOUNG CHICKENS, 


good plan under such circumstances is 
shown in the accompanying cut. Plow 
two furrows parallel to each other and 
just far enough apart so that the distance 
from the outside of each shall be just 6 ft. 
Make the furrows 150 ft long. Stretch a 
roll of 6-ft wire netting along the furrows, 
fastening the edges down with loose stones. 
This gives a long run on both grass ground 
and plowed land for the chicks, and hawks 
cannot molest them. The coop can be set 
at one end, the other end being stopped 
with sod. The plan is shown in the cut.— 
[W. D., Maine. 

Roup—G. S., N Y: Roup in your flock 
would not be induced from feeding green 
cut bone. It usually comes from fowls oc- 
eupying damp cold quarters, or sleeping 
in drafts. Boiling the meat would not pre- 
vent it. 





Value Poultry Manure—G. E. D., N J: 
This contains in the fresh stage about 60% 
water, 1 to 1.5% nitrogen, 0.50 to 0.75% each 
potash and phosphoric acid and is worth 
from $4 to $6 per ton. 


Barley for Poultry—Amateur: It is un- 
necessary to hull barley for poultry feed 
unless the same is to be fed young chicks. 
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All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clearing 
the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, im- 
pairs the taste, smell and hearing, pollutes 
the breath, deranges the stomach and af- 
fects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be con- 
stitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“T was afflicted with catarrh. I took med- 
icines of different kinds, giving each a fair 
trial, but gradually grew worse until ] 
could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.”” EUGENE FORBES, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strengthens 
the mucous membrane and builds up the 
whole system. 
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of many sufferers 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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King cotton must be given most of the 
eredit for North Carolina’s magnificent 
gain in manufacturing industries the past 
10 years. A government bulletin on this 
subject, just issued, shows the total capi- 
tal so invested in that state of over $76,- 
000,000, an increase of 133% during the 
decade. The output of these industrial 
concerns was one and one-third times as 
much as ten years ago. 

The good roads propaganda has. been 
pushed during the year now closing, and 
some splendid examples of road building 
carried on at various points serve as a 
stimulus to further endeavor. One of the 
most helpful features is the advance in 
public sentiment favorable to better high- 


Ways in country districts. Credit should 
be given the International good roads as- 
sociation, which, through the co-operation 


Central railway, succeeded 
in bringing to the attention of farmers, in 
a strip 1000 miles long, the elements of 
good road making and the economy in se- 
curing and maintaining these. Like in- 
struction is being undertaken this fall on 
the Southern railway from Alexandria, Va, 
southward to Charleston. The organization 
of state good roads associations will fur- 
ther aid in this great work. 


eS ~me 


of the Illinois 


The world is wide and local buyers are 
not the only ones who can handle farm- 
ers’ produce. These people are always on 
the lookout for No 1, and try to keep down 


prices as low as possible. American Agri- 


culturist has frequently said, farmers would 
often do better to co-operate in shipping 
their produce direct in carload lots to dis- 





EDITORIAL 


tributing centers, rather than to take what- 
ever price the local buyer is willing to 
offer. An illustration in point occurred this 
month at Cobleskill, N Y, where local hop 
dealers were trying to Keep prices below a 
certain level. An outside buyer came in 
and, finding the quality he desired, bought 
1000 bales at an advance of two cents per 
pound, making a difference of nearly $4000 
to the growers. So with other crops, farm- 
ers could at times secure a material ad- 
vance in price, either by inducing compet- 
ing buyers to come in, or by combining 
and shipping direct to market centers. 
sicnettiiliieannaen 

American Agriculturist has more than 
once called attention to the demoralizing ef- 
fect of the average street fair. This journal 
has followed up the matter so persistently 
that the present season witnessed a great 
improvement. Most of them are now called 
carnivals and are of a fairly respectable 
character. Gambling devices, cheap shows, 
fakirs and the like are excluded, not only 
from the space set apart for show pur- 
poses, but they are driven out of the 
towns. However, vigilance must not be re- 
laxed. If any of these objectionable fea- 
tures are allowed to get in, the value cf 
the fair or carnival is vitiated. A press 
dispatch from Des Moines, Iowa, states 
that “‘The Des Moines street fair turned 
into a carnival of wickedness to-day. The 
numbeg of street brawls and brutal con- 
flicts has never before been equaled in this 
city. The carnival crowds have been 
rougher than ever known and some of 
the exhibitions have been so bad that the 
officers of the humane society have been 
compelled to interfere. The’ steer-roping 
contests were called down on the ground 
that they were as brutal as Mexican bull 
fights, and the slaughter of cattle could not 
be longer tolerated.” This is a sample of 
reports from quite a number of carnivals 
this year, which shows that there is still 
room for improvement. If the carnival can- 
not be held without such disastrous results 
it is much better that nothing of the kind 
be attempted. At any rate, the farmers 
in the country should have nothing to do 
with it. It is productive of little good for 
them and usually results in much evil. If 
the objectionable features are removed, 
there may be some excuse for it, but if 
this is not done, patronize the state-and 
county fairs and avoid the street fair. 

The last official report concerning the 
growth of rural free mail delivery is most 
encouraging. This method of distributing 
mail in the country started five or six years 
ago with an appropriation of $10,000. The 
first route ran out of Charleston, W Va. 
Rural delivery at once became popular, ana 
the appropriation during the past year for 


this service was —_ $3,500,000. Next year 
$6,250,000 will be asked for. On No- 
vember 1, 6000 routes were in op- 
eration, with one earrier to each 


route. Each carrier served on an average 
of 600 patrons. Since the routes were es- 
tablished the amount of matter collected 
and distributed materially increased. Post~ 
office officials believe that in a short time 
the rural routes will support themselves. 
Where adopted 75% of the fourth class post- 
offices have been abolished. 

Sentiment in Europe favoring the aboli- 
tion of sugar bounties is yery strong. BHith- 
er this.month or next a conference to dis- 
cuss this subject will be held at Brussels, 
representing the sugar exporting countries 
of Europe. Under the stimulus of a bounty 
on all export sugar, the cultivation of the 
sugar beet has grown tremendously, espe- 
cially in Germany. Sugar interests abroad 
claim the production this season will be so 
large as to prove very burdensome; that it 
will be impossible to find foreign markets 
except at serious loss to European manu- 
facturers. The cry of those favoring abol- 
ishment of bounties is that beet sugar pro- 
duction must be sharply cut down or prices 
will fall to a ruinous figure. Meanwhile 
our own beet sugar industry gives every 











Next Week 


Will appear in American Agricul- 
turist another of the series of articles 
made up from the exhaustive records in 
our prize poultry contest. This time 
Methods pursued in feeding for eggs. 
The live stock industry will of course 
occupy an important place, with the in- 
ternational exposition at Chicago so 
much in the minds of all. There will 
also be printed the first of a brief series 
of articles by prominent dairymen, on 
the Merits of the Ayrshire. The chapter 
on Argentine agriculture will touch 
upon the capabilities of that country. 
Hints to farmers in shipping produce 
to market -will appear, and the regular | 
departments will receive usual careful | 
attention. 

















promise of taking a permanent place in 
American agriculture, providing it is not 
smothered by an avalanche of foreign 
product, either from Europe or from the 
tropics. 

A business directory is regarded a nec- 
essary feature of every counting house con- 
ducting the affairs of merchant and man- 
ufacturer. For the business farmer, who 
not only needs to know true market con- 
ditions, but is also a buyer of the many 
things required on the farm, the columns 
of American Agriculturist answer this pur- 
pose very well. Our advertisers are relia- 
ble, they represent every branch of service 
in farm and home, and are worth your 
careful consideration. Write to them free- 
ly; mention that you saw their ad in 
American Agriculturist; study their cata- 
logs, price lists and descriptive matter. 

Under the most favorable circumstances 
the second international stock show at Chi- 
cago opens November 30. In magnitude of 
exhibits this can only be appreciated when 
it is remembered they are coming from al- 
most every stock state in the union, and 
from France, England, Germany and other 
foreign countries. The Chicago branch of 
the United States bureau of animal indus- 
try is also preparing a complete exhibit 
of apparatus necessary for protecting farm 
animals and inspecting meat. 











Handling Sheep with Profit. 


P. B. DIETES, NEW YORK, 


¢ 





I have a flock of about 50 ewes and keep 
them in a house 24x36 feet. This house is 
well ventilated, dry and I never allow my 
sheep to get wet during the winter if I can 
help it. I have best results with lambs 
born during January or February. If the 
temperature is low all this time, so much 
the better. My single lambs average ten 
pounds apiece. When dropped I am on the 
lookout and transfer ewes and lambs to a 
basement pen with a temperature of 35 to 
40 and above. 

The ewe gets a quart of oats per day 
and when the lamb is seven days old it is 
docked, and if a ram, is castrated. I pro- 
vide a box stall with a creep and in this I 
keep a supply of oats, so that the lambs 
can get at it when desired. I continue 
feeding them oats after grass comes. By 
this treatment January and February 
lambs sell at five cents per pound when 
six months old. They generally average 
100 pounds per head. My ewe lambs kept 
over are sheared in July. During the sea- 
son of ’98 I reserved 20 ewes. These were 
sheared in July, the smallest one produc- 
ing 2% pounds of wool. My flock was 
sheared the last of March in 1899, a few of 
the lambs at 12 months shearing 11 pounds. 
I keep Shropshires and like them. 








The Farmer and Needed Dairy Legislation. 





[From Page 549.] 

The man who occupief that honorable po- 
sition last year, Mr J. W. Wadsworth of 
New York, should not be returned to it. 
Presumably standing for the great princi- 
ples of fairness to the millions of farmers, 
he deliberately worked against the passage 
of the Grout bill, and finally voted against 
it December 7. 

The agricultural press, the grange, the 
dairy organizations and the farmers as a 
mass are first, last and all the time against 
the reappointment of Wadsworth as chair- 
man of the agricultural committee. If he 
receives reappointment, he will do every- 
thing in his power to prevent the new bill 
in the interests of pure butter coming be- 
fore the house, which is friendly toward 
it. We earnestly hope he may be kept off 
this committee. What can the plain farmer 
do in this matter? Write at once a brief 
letter or postal card, or telegraph Hon D. B. 
Hendérson, Washington, D C, and ask that 
Wadsworth be not reappointed; insist that 
someone truly representing agriculture be 
named. 





What the National Grange Did. 





The official report of most general inter- 
est to Patrons, next to that of Master 
Jones, was probably that of Lecturer Bach- 
elder, who told of his work and cordial 
reception in many parts of. the country. 
He has attended meetings in six states and 
addressed audiences of 300 to 8000, discus- 
sing topics largely of a legislative char- 
acter. In one state visited this year 500 
applications for membership followed a 
series of five meetings from a systematic 
local canvass following the meetings. Over 
100,000 pieces of grange literature have been 
distributed. 

There should be some medium of com- 
munication between state and subordinate 
lecturers by quarterly or monthly publica- 
tions as has already been adopted in sev- 
eral states. The expense for such bulle- 
tins is slight compared with the good 
accomplished when judiciously and loyally 
edited. This is the most effective means 
known of awakening an interest and arous- 
ing enthusiasm among subordinate lectur- 
ers, considering the expense involved. 
Pomona and subordingte lecturers should 
prepare and distribute printed programs 
for the year, thereby reducing the lecture 
work to a system, for system always brings 
better results than haphazard methods. 
In theory the freshly prepared program 
taking up topics that current events sug- 
gest may appeal to favor, but in practice 
such a course is very liable to lead to neg- 
lect. The important work of _ state, 
Pomona, and subordinate lecturers is ex- 
ecutive rather than oratorical. The most 
successful lecturer is not necessarily the 
one that makes the best speech but rather 
the one that has the greatest faculty of 
getting others to speak. It is not what is 
done for members, but what members are 
induced to do for themselves, that makes 
the educational work of the grange of 
value. We should encourage the young 
and the diffident to become writers, read- 
ers and speakers, and thus develop the 
latent powers of the members. Imparting 
instruction to members of a grange con- 
sists in telling them what to do and how to 
do it, as well as a display of oratory. We 
must reeognize the fact that self-help 
stands near the head of the list of things 
that bring success in life and pre-eminent- 
ly so in matters of education. 

If we would have a magnificent grange 
structure, elevating the mental and moral 
standard, bringing sunshine and happiness 
to farmers’ homes, shaping public senti- 
ment along wholesome lines, influencing 
the legislation of the state and nation and 
promoting the interests of every legitimate 
industry in the entire land, we will need to 
look well to the foundation, which is the 
educational work. The state, Pomona and 
subordinate lecturers are the workmen in 
charge of this important matter and while 
we offer suggestions let us not fail to ap- 
preciate their earnest, faithful work in the 
erection of this grand grange structure, as 
‘well as that of the half-million members 
working under their direction and waiting 
with longing expressions for advice in this 
important matter. 

The largest payments of state granges 


for dues, which indicates the actual paid- 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


up membership in those states, were as 
follows: New York $2045 on 40,900 members, 
Maine $1363 on 27,260, New Has«mspshire $1196 
on 23,920, and Michigan $1047 on 20,940. The 
executive committee, who hhave charge of 
the invested funds, repwrted 33 farm mort- 
gages valued at $38,530, two farm contracts 
$7000, one farm $2521, deposited ies fiscal 
agency $14,384, or assets of $62,441. During 
the past 15 years funds have increased 
$9242. During the year interest money of 
$2776 was received and $991 unpaid October 
1. During the year editorial expenses and 


postage of the leeturer amounted to $776, 
lecture work in New Jersey, New York, 


Ohio, Indiana and Kansas $427, lecture work 
by master $585, deputy fees tor organizing 
work $1000, lecturer’s salary $400. organizing 
work in Vermont $30, California $95, Mis- 
souri $96, Kentucky $125, West Virginia $30, 
South Carolina $11, Wisconsin $30. That 
there has been a marked improvement and 
progress in the work of the order, the con- 
dition of the finances clearly shows. 

In unmistakable tones the grange spoke 
its opinion on the record of Hon Mr Wads- 
worth of New York, chairman of the house 
committee on agriculture. A resolution was 
adopted urging Speaker Henderson to ap- 
point someone besides Mr Wadsworth as 
chairman of this most important commit- 
tee, this because of his attitude on the 
Grout oleo bill. Similar action was also re- 
ported as having been taken by the New 
York state grange executive committee. 

A strong resolution was adopted protest- 
ing against federal appropriation of money 
for irrigation purposes in the arid states 
and requesting Pres Roosevelt not to 
make a recommendation to congress of ap- 
propriations for that purpose. The legis- 
lative committee reported the greatest ef- 
fort of their work had been to secure the 
defeat of the ship subsidy bill and the 
enactment of the Grout oleo bill. 

A circular was issued in September and 
copies sent to all congressmen, to news- 
papers and individuals, concerning exten- 
sion of free rural mail delivery, giving the 
interstate commerce commission the pow- 
er to fix and enforce transportation rates, 
establishment of postal savings banks, a 
pure food law, completion of the Nicaragua 
canal by the United States, the regulation 
and control by congress of all corporations, 
election of United States senators by pop- 
ular vote, opposition to a ship subsidy bill, 
prohibition of the fraud in colored oleo- 
margarine. Resolutions on these respective 
matters were all re-indorsed by the na- 
tional grange last week, were the main fea- 
tures of discussion and will be the chief 
work of the grange during the coming year. 
Master Jones, Lecturer Bachelder and 
Executive Committeeman Norris of New 
York were elected the legislative commit- 
tee for 1902 to press these matters before 
congress. 

The usual interest was manifest at 
meetings of the Priests of Demeter, and 
several improvements were noticeable in 
robes, methods, ceremonies, etc. G. B. Hor- 
ton of Michigan was elected high priest, 
Aaron Jones of Indiana archon and Oliver 
Wilson of Ilinois annalist. 

The election of officers of the national 


the 
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grange resulted as follows: Master, Aaron 
Jones of Indiana; overseer, Obadiah Gard- 
ner of Maine; lecturer, N. J. Bachelder of 
New Hampshire; steward, W. C. Jewett of 
Massachusetts; assistant steward, C. O, 
Raine of Missouri; chaplain, W. K. Thomp- 
son of South Carolina; treasurer, Mrs Eva 
S. McDowell of Columbus, O; secretary, 
John Trumble of Washington, D C; gate 
keeper, G. W. Baird of Minnesota; 
Ceres, Mrs M. M. Wilson of Magnolia, Ill; 
Pomona, Mrs Cordelia Askeson of Morgan- 
town, W Va; Flora, Mrs S. B. Wolcott of 
Covington, Ky; lady assistant steward, 
Mrs Maria Hill of Pennsylvania; member 
of executive committee for three years, E. 
B. Norris of New York; for one year, J. J. 
Woodman of Michigan. 

The degree of Ceres was conferred at a 
special meeting on 44 candidates, making 
about 1750 receiving this highest degree. 
Twenty-five state granges were represent- 
ed, Kentucky for the first time in eight 
years and Iowa and Maryland falling out. 

The next annual meeting of the national 
grange will be held in Michigan. 
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Gran ge Notes. 


OHIO. 


The last meeting of Stark county Pomona 
was held with New Berlin. The attendance 
was good and an enjoyable time was had. 
The next meeting will be held with Can- 
ton, Canton, December 7. The degree of Po- 
mona will be conferred in the forenoon. Af- 
ternoon session open to members of all 
Subordinate granges. Election of officers 
will also be held. State Master Derthick 
is expected to be present. 

NEW YORK. 

The granges of Chautauqua county have 
been doing fairly well for the past year. 
The March, June and September meetings 
of the Pomona were all well attended and 
good programs were carried out, with a 
growing interest at each session. The De- 
cember meeting wild be held at Gerry De- 
cember 5-6, whenthe regular annual election 
of delegates to state grange and election of 
officers will be held. Lecturers have been 
sent to each of the 29 granges‘of the coun- 
ty, asking for a report of their member- 
ship, the work that has been done, their 
successes and failures, plans for the future 
and many matters of interest to grangers 
in general. The meeting will doubtless be 
one of interest, pleasure and profit as well 
as one of business. At the March meeting, 
a resolution was passed asking the legisla- 
ture to pass a law prohibiting the killing 
of the skunk on our farms for five years. 
Now we have such a law in force prohibit- 
ing their killing in Chautauqua county un- 
til 1906. Many farmers believe this law 
will result in great good in the destruction 
of white grub and other injurious insects 
in our fields. . 

State Master E. B. Norris and Deputy 
J. J. Bell addressed grange meetings at 
Hawleyton, November 7, and at Edson, No- 
vember 8. Deputy Bell addressed another 
at Riverside, November 9. 

Broome county Pomona 
Binghamton, December 10. 


will meet at 












All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look bette 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saved 
many times its cost by improved appearances and inthe cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—ai! sizes. 


Made by STANDARD CIL CO. 


















ICE 


CUTTING 
is jae awe with 
DORSC 


STEEL PLOW. Cuts fast- 

er, easier, and with less ex- 

pense than any other plow made; - 

cuts any size cake and depth ; marks and cuts at the 

same time. Pays for itself in less than two days. For East- 

ern States we Ay from Albany, N.Y. Getcatalogue and prices. 
Sons, 222 W ells St. Milwaukee, 


John Dorsch 








$12.00. Also ice tools. 
Write for discounts 
H. PRAY, N.Clove,N.¥. 


Ice Plow 











_ THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, = 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat kers, a 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Lege ! many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the tools and machinery used in cu' 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 


cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
Catal e free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 


SDL ET EE 
Abandoned Farms S70? ,dvtpatay Box isa 
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Some Practical Agricultural Experts. 





Attention has been called to the impor- 
tant work being conducted by the United 
States department of agriculture for the 
welfare of farmers. The new bureau of 
plant industry recently established plays 
no small part in the investigations being 
carried on tor tire direct benefit of agri- 
culture. It is a pleasure for us to call 
attention to the executive officers of this 
bureau on our frontispiece. Perhaps no 
class of men in this country have made 
larger personai sacrifices for the sake of 
agricultural science. In their special lines 
they have set the pace for the world. There 
is no organization of like magnitude, 
manned and equipped for investigation, 
with a sole purpose the advancement of 
science along agricultural lines. If farm- 
ers will take advantage of the opportunity 
offered them to secure information along 
any line that confronts them, such in- 
quiries would be of great value to these 
men. It would afford them a knowledge 
of the conditions existing in many places, 
and problems that need immediate atten- 
tion would receive consideration at a time 
when it would be of greatest value to both 
farmers and investigators. 


A PRACTICAL MAN AT THE HEAD. 


The chief of the newly established bu- 
reau of plant industry, department of agri- 
culture, Dr B. T. Galloway, was born in 
Missouri in 1863. He graduated from the 
Missouri state university in 1884 and re- 
mained at that institution for several years 
in connection with the hortfeultural de- 
partment, and was subsequently engaged 
to superintend the horticultural work in 
connection with the New Orleans exposi- 
tion. While still in college he began his 
work on plant diseases, which has made 
him so prominent a factor in American 
horticulture and floriculture. His connec- 
tion with the department began in 1887 as 
assistant in the section of mycology. 
Twelve months later he became chief of 
the same section, and from that.time, un- 
der his direction, its importance has grown 
with great rapidity. It was soon made the 
division of plant patholegy, and placed on 
an equal footing with other important 
branches of the department. Later the 
same division included in its work the 
study of plant physiology. The importance 
of systematizing the work of the various 
divisions, and centralizing the responsibil- 
ity upon the various chiefs who are respon- 
sible to the bureau is a great improvement 
over the old organization. By the new ar- 
rangement, while each division is perfectly 
elastic in its operations, the work is so ar- 
ranged the departments co-operate in spe- 
cial lines as never before. 

FARM SUPPLIES CHIEF OF DIVISION. 


The new chief of the division of vegeta- 
ble pathology and physiology, Dr Albert 
F. Woods, was born in Illinois in 1866. His 
father, Col F. M. Woods, is a well-known 
authority throughout this country as a 
live stock expert. The rural life which 
young Woods lived in his early days had 
much to do with the development for his 
liking for agriculture and natural science. 
In 1865 Col Woods moved to Lincoln, Neb. 
The following year his son was placed in 
charge of the cattle ranging in the coun- 
try north of Lincoln. After this experi- 
ence he entered the state university of Ne- 
braska, graduating in 1890 with a degree 
in science. He was made an assistant in 
the botanical department and took up the 
special study of plant physiology and path- 
ology, receiving his master’s degree in 
1892. His special work led to his appoint- 
ment in the department of agriculture in 
1894. He was subsequently made assistant 
chief of the division, in which position he 
devoted much time to the study of the dis- 
eases of greenhouse crops. This work 
brought him prominently before the hor- 
ticultural interests of the country, and his 
writings are familiar to our readers. Upon 
the elevation of Dr Galloway to his pres- 
ent place as chief of the bureau, Dr Woods 
succeeded him as chief of the division, 
which position he now holds. 


BEGAN AS FRUIT-GROWER AND NURSERYMAN. 


The chief in the division of pomology 
is Col G. B. Brackett, who was born in 
Maine in 1827, of Scotch descent. His fam- 
ily removed to Ohio in 1838 and to Iowa 
three years later. At an early age he was 
much interested in horticultural problems 
and engaged in the nursery and fruit busi- 
He was one of the organizers of 


ness. 
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the Iowa horticultural society and was.its 
secretary two years and president four 
years. He has been closely connected with 
the American pomological society for many 
years and was at one time its secretary 
and later its vice-president. He was placed 
in charge of the Iowa exhibit at the cen- 
tennial exposition in 1876 and appointed 
chief in charge of the pomological depart- 
ment. He was a commissioner to the Paris 
exposition of 1878 and received a medal 
and diploma for services rendered in that 
position. In 1885 he was a delegate. at 
large of the national cotton planters’ as- 
sociation in New Orleans and looked af- 
ter the horticultural interests of Iowa at 
the international exposition in New Or- 
leans at the same time, and was honored 
as a member of the jury of awards. At 
the world’s fair at Chicago in 1893 he rep- 
resented the pomological division of the 
department of agriculture and was a mem- 
ber of the jury of awards. He was made 
expert in charge of the horticultural in- 
terests of the United States commission 
at the Paris exposition, 1900, and served 
creditably on the jury of awards. He was 
appointed to the position he now occupies 
and has so well filled, in July, 1897. 


LIFE’S WORK WITH GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS 


The grass and forage plant investiga- 
tions are well known. This work is in 
charge of Prof F. Lamson-Scribner. He 
was born in Massachusetts in 1851, and 
was educated largely in Maine at the ag- 
ricultural college, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1873. He was for a time a teacher 
in Bowdoin college and from 1876 to 1884 
had a position in Girard college. In the 
spring of 1884 he accepted a place in the 
agricultural department as assistant bot- 
anist under Dr George Vasey, and one year 
later was placed in charge of the mycolog- 
ical work, and the year following was made 
chief of the division of vegetable pathol- 
ogy, professor of botany and horticulture 
in the university of Tennessee in 1888, and 
was made director of the experiment sta- 
tion two years later. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed special agent for the department 
of agriculture and placed in charge of the 
important work of grasses and forage 
plants. In~-recognition of the value of 
these investigations his department was 
made a division in 1895, and he became 
chief and agrostologist. 


THE FARM AND ORCHARD HIS LABORATORY. 

The laboratory of plant pathology is in 
charge of Dr Irwin F. Smith, who was 
born in Oswego county, N Y, in 1854. Later 
we find him in Michigan, where he received 
his early education in the hizgh school. He 
spent several years in the university of 
Michigan, devoting much time to scien- 
tific research along economic lines, and 
received a doctor’s degree from that in- 
stitution in 1889. Immediately after grad- 
uation he received an appointment in the 
department of agriculture as an expert in 
pathology and has since been connected 
with that institution. His investigations 
of the diseases of fruits, particularly the 
peach, are well known throughout this 
country and abroad. He is president of 
the society of plant morphology and phys- 
iology. 

INVESTIGATIONS WELL KNOWN TO FARMERS. 

The chief of the division of botany, Dr 
F .c. Coville, was born in Chenango county, 
N Y, in 1867. He graduated from Cornell 
in 1887, was made instructor of botany at 
Cornell and began his work in the depart- 
ment of agriculture in 1888 as assistant 
in botany. In 1893 he was made chief of 
the division of botany and curator of the 








SCIENCE IN FARMING 


national herbarium. His botanical ex- 
plorations and investigations in many of 
the western states are well known to farm- 
ers. He has made a special study of the 
*ffects of grazing on western forest lands 
and has given much attention to the 
causes and natural remedies for the de- 
cline in the productive capacities of the 
public grazing lands. 
ONCE A FARM MANAGER, 

Another popular agent in the department 
service is Prof William A. Taylor, in charge 
of the pomological field investigations. He 
is a native of Washtenaw county, Mich. 
The boyhood of young Taylor was spent 
upon his father’s fruit farm and nursery in 
Allegan county, the heart of the famous 
Michigan fruit belt. He was graduated 
from the Michigan agricultural college in 
1888, where he devoted most of his time to 
horticultural work under the direction of 
Prof L. H. Bailey, who was then connect- 
ed with that institution. For the next 
three years he superintended and managed 
his father’s fruit farm and nursery. He 
was appointed assistant in the division of 
pomology of the department of agriculture 
in 1891. Since that time he has been close- 
ly in touch with the horticultural interests 
of this country and has made many impor- 
tant investigations along pomological lines. 
He was placed in charge of his present 
work July last and has entered upon his 
new duties with much zeal and enthusi- 
asm. Associated with Col Brackett, po- 
mologist, he had charge of the American 
horticultural exhibit at the Paris exposi- 
tion in 1900. Since 1897 he has been secre- 
tary of the American pomological society. 

TRAINED SEVENTEEN YEARS ON THE FARM. 

The laboratory of plant breeding is in 
charge of Dr H. J. Webber. He was born 
in Cass county, Mich, in 1865, and went 
with his parents to Iowa in 1867. His father 
was a practical farmer, being interested 
largely in live stock, handling each season 
200 head of cattle, horses and sheep. The 
grain and forage necessary for fattening 
this stock were raised on the farm and 
thus he was given a thoroughly practcal 
training for the first 17 years of his life. 
In the fall of 1883 the family moved to 
Nebraska, where young Webber entered the 
state university, from which he graduated 
in 1889. Having devoted much time to the 
study of economic problems in botany, he 
was made an instructor in the university 
of Nebraska immediately after graduation. 
He was given an advanced degree in 1890 
by the same institution, at which time he 
became assistant in the Shaw school of 
botany, Washingtonfuniversity, at St Louis. 
He remained there two years and was hon- 
ored with a doctor’s degree at its com- 
mencement in 1901. His connection with 
the department of agriculture began in 
1892 as an assistant detailed to make a 
special study of the orange disease in Flor- 
ida. He remained in that state for five 
years. On his return to Washington he 
urged the importance of plant breeding 
work and was placed in charge of these 
investigations in 1899. He represented the 
department of agriculture at the interna- 
tional conference on hybridization held in 
London two years ago. The many writ- 
ings of Dr Webber are well known to 
farmers. 





Basket and Question Box. 





San Jose Scale Again—W. L. C., N J: 


The method to be used to rid your apple 
trees of San Jose scale depends largely 
upon their condition and age. If small they 
can best be treated by the fumigation 
methods described in-our new book on 
this topic just issued, which will be sent 
from this office on receipt of $1. Very large 
trees can best be handled by spraying with 
whale oil soap, crude petroleum or _ re- 
fined kerosene diluted with water. 





Farm Ladders—Several inquiries from 
C. G. S., Pa, and others have reached us 
asking for postoffice address of manufac- 
turer of handy ladders for farm buildings 
and some device for hanging wagon beds, 
hay racks, etc, to ceiling over driveways 
and in sheds. Now is the time for some 
wide-awake firm to reap a harvest in these 
implements. Inquirers should also look 
over their files of American Agriculturist, 
which contain many descriptions of easily 
constructed farm appliances. 





A subscriber, T. F., N Y, wants some 
Century dent corn for seed purposes. 
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Thousands of Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect it. 


To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, SWAMP-ROOT, Will Do for YOU, Every 
Reader of the American Agriculturist May Have a Sample Bottle Free. 








TO READERS OF THE AMERICAN 


very like coffee. 


e 


AGRICULTOURIST: 
*“‘About 18 months ago I had a very severe spell of sickness. 
I finally was able to leave my bed I was left with excruciating pains in my back. My water at times looked 


I was extremely sick for three weeks, and when 


I could pass but little at a time, and then only after suffering great pain. My physical condition 
= such that I* had no strength qand was all run down. 
while I 


The doctors said my kidneys were not affected, and 


Did Not Know I Had Kidney Trouble, 


I somehow felt certain that my kidneys were the cause of my trouble. My _ sister 
Lynn, advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a trial. 


menced to get relief. 


I followed up that bottle with another, and at 
completely cured. My strength returned and to-day I am as well 


Mrs. C. E. Littlefield, of 
I procured a bottle and inside of three days com- 
the completion of this one found I was 


as ever. My business is that of canvasser, I 


am on my feet a great deal of the time, and have to use much energy in getting around. My cure is therefore 
all the more remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying to me.’’ 


. 117 High Rock St., Lynn, Mass. Nr 1 tO NV Hrethr 





Swamp-Root So Pleasant to Take. 


“You have no idea how well I feel. I am satisfied 
that I do not need any more medicine, as I am in as 
ood health as I ever was in my life.’ So says Mrs. 
Gare Engelhard, of 2835 Madison street, St. Louis, Mo., 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


to a reporter of the St. l C 
suffered with what the 


“For more than ten years I 
doctors termed. female trouble; also heart trouble, with 
swelling of thé feet and limbs. Last summer | felt so 
badly that I thought I had not long to live. I consulted 
doctor after doctor and took their medicines, but felt 
no better. A friend recommended me to try Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and I must say I derived immense benefit 
almost from the first week. I contimued the medicine, 
taking it regularly, and I am now in splendid health. 
The pains and aches have all gone. I have recommended 
Swamp-Root to all my friends, and told them what it 
has done for me. I will gladly answer any one who 
desires to write me regarding my case. most heartily 
indorse Swamp-Root from every_standpoint. There is 
such a pleasant taste to Swamp-Root, and it goes right 
to the weak spots and drives them out of the system.’’ 








Niade a New Woman of Me. 


“During three years I was frequently attacked with 
severe spells of sickness; many of these sick spells kept 
me in bed, dangerously ill, from three weeks to three 
months, under the constant care of the best physicians 
of Kansas City. The doctors never told me I had any- 
thing the matter of my kidneys, but did not know 
for sure. 

“‘Some doctors pronounced my case gall stones, and 
said I could not live without a surgical operation, to 
which I would never consent. A Fiend suggested I 
try Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. began to take Swamp- 
Root regularly, and when I had used only three fifty- 
cent bottles I felt fine and was able to do more work 
than I had done in four years. It has made a new 
woman of me. have had only one slight attack since 
I began to take Swamp-Root, and that was caused by 


_ 


being drenched with rain and catching cold. Stomach 
trou les have bothered me for years and had become 
chronic. I am now 44 years of age and feel much 


younger than I did ten years ago. I freely give this 
testimonial for the benefit of those who have suffered 


as I have. bjs Hb pe ae 


Prcpelatress of Criswell House, 211 W. 5th St., Kansas 
ity, Mo. 





Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Sent Free. 


If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney, liver or bladder trouble, or if there 
is a trace of it in your family history, send at oncé to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 


N. Y., who will giadly send you by mail, immediately. 


without cost to .you, a sample 


bottle of the wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, and a book containing many of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured by 


Swamp-Root. 
ican Agriculturist. 


In writing be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the Amer- 








Women as Well as Men are Made 
Miserable by Kidney and 
Bladder Troubles. 





It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science 
proves that nearly all diseases have their 
beginning in the disorder of these most 
important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. So when your kidneys 
are weak or out of order you can under- 
stand how quickly your entire body is af- 
fected, and how every organ seems to fail 
to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin 
taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your 
kidneys are well they will help all the other 
organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 

Many women suffer untold misery because 
the nature of their disease is not correctly 
understood; in most cases they are led to be- 
lieve that womb trouble or female weakness 
of some sort is responsible for their many 
ills, when in fact disordered kidneys are the 
chief cause of their distressing troubles. 

Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma- 
tism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the 
back, weakness or bearing down sensation, 
profuse or scanty supply of urine, with 
strong odor, frequent desire to pass it night 
or day, with scalding or burning sensation, 
—these are all unmistakable signs of kidney 
and bladder trouble. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as 
to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about “four ounces, place it in a 
glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. If on examination it is milky or 
cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float about in it, your kid- 
neys are in need of immediate attention. 

Other symptoms showing that you need 
Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, dizziness, 
irregular heart, breathlessness, sallow, un- 
healthy complexion, plenty of ambition but 
no strength. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, and 
is taken by doctors themselves, because 
they recognize in it the greatest and most 
successful remedy that science has ever 
been able to compound. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one dollar bot- 
tles at the drug stores everywhere. 


















A Bushel In 


Less Than 3 MINUTES. 


That’s the way your feed will be 
ground when you use the 


KEYSTONE 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


Builtasstrong as ananvil. Burrs 
are of hard white iron. Boxes 
and guy irons furnished with 
mill. Capacity of mill from 20 to 
bushels per hour. We are making a special in- 
troductory price now. Write for the catalogue and 
rices on the full line. Corn shellers, planters, cul- 
vators, feed cutters, etc. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1541 Beaver St., York, Pas 


















On Rough Ground 


use PAGE Fence, It fits any surface perfectly. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


| STRONGEST 

MADE.  Buil- 

strong. Chicken- 

tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog 
) COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 0. Winchester, Indiana. U. 8. 4. 











ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma» 
chinery at bargain prices, write for 
our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
all kinds of engines (gas, gasolene 
and steam power), boilers, pusops, 
and mill supplies in general. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 

West 35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 








ALE Located in a section noted for its salubrity 
FOR $ and freedom from cyclones and blizzards, 
half milefrom Tallahassee, Florida, good six-room house 
and 50 acres of land, unexcelled for trucking. Well, 
cistern, ontbaildings, orchard. ete. Price y Addresa 
owner, CHAS. E. MOSTYN, Hyattsville, Maryland. 





Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 





A Pecstal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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Beet Sugar Campaign in New York. 


The sugar factory at Binghamton, N Y, 
is in full swing, 450 to 500 tons beets be- 
ing sliced each day. The beets are show- 
ing very satisfactory analysis, according to 
Pres. J. E. Rogers in a recent letter to 
American Agriculturist, averaging M to 15% 
sugar content. The factory is now receiv- 
ing about 50 cars per day and has stored 
among growers 10,000 tons. 

For the entire campaign the company ex- 
pects to receive a total of about 40,000 tons. 
The factory did not begin slicing beets un- 
til November 1, due to loss of time in in- 
stalling new machinery. The yield in most 
sections is very satisfactory, although the 
season was not an ideal one in matter of 
tonnage. The comparatively dry autump 
has been very favorable for increasing th 
sugar content. 

The beet sugar campaign at Lyons, N . 
is progressing favorably. The beet crop 
fell short of the early estimates made by th 
Empire state sugar company by about 10,00 
tons. This was owing to the wet weathe: 
early in the spring and summer; the ex- 
ceedingly heavy rains washing away quite 
a considerable portion of the acreage plant- 
ed. The quality of the beets is very good, 
the sugar content averaging about 12%%. 
The factory began making sugar October 16 
and will probably finish slicing the latter 
part of December. 

Farmers growing sugar beets for the 
Lyons factory seem to be well satisfied with 
the crop, although some of them disap- 
pointed as to rate of yield per acre, which 
averages about ten tons. The managers of 
the Empire company express the belief that 
present conditions certainly necessitate the 
payment of a bounty for the next few years, 
in order to place the industry on a sub- 
stantial footing. 


NEW YORK. 


Brunswick, Rensselaer Co, Nov 25—The 
large barn on the dairy farm of Mr ishyne 
near this village was totally destroyed by 
fire recently. The fre was the work of an 
incendiary and hardly had the embers 
ceased burning befure he was lodged in 
jail. He has made a full confession of the 
deed stating that his object fe: commit- 
ting the crime was revenge. He had had 
some difficulty with Mr Shyne. The barn 
was one of the largest in the town of 
Brunswick, being 50 ft from the ground to 
the peak. No animals were burned. Loss 
covered by insurance. Notwithstanding the 
fine fall weather some farmers have a 
large quantity of field corn still standing 
out. This is not owing to negligence in 
work but rather to the large crop they have 
had to harvest. On the farm of E. S. and 
A. A. Bunce about 500 bbls will be husked. 
Very little fall plowing has been uone, 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, Nov 26— 
The weather has been fine for farmers to 
close up their work for the winter. Crops 
all in and plowing done. Cattle buyers 
have cleaned up nearly all the’ surplus 
stock in this vicinity. Much hay baled 
here and waiting for cars. Good hay 
brings $10, potatoes 50 to 60c. Butter 25c 
and scarce. 

Rome, Oneida Co, ..ov 25—Much buck- 
wheat was raised here this fall. The ap- 
ple crop was a total failure. Beans did 
well and bring $3 p bu. Fresh eggs difficult 
to get at any price. Hay brings 10 to ll, 
straw of good quality 8, pork 7% to 8 p 100 
Ibs 1 w, cabbage 3 to 4c p head, onions 75 
to 90c p bu. Cheese factories have closed 
and those who are not making butter draw 
their milk to the sta at Rome and to Kel- 
ly’s creamery at Orikany, receiving 1 p 
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100 lbs. Butter sells readily at 23 to 25c. 
Chickens are in great demand and bring 
12c 1 w. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Nov 25— 
Wexziher has been favorable for all outside 
work, excepting corn husking, for which 
it has been too dry. Large part of corn 
crop yet to be cared for. Rye is still being 
sown. Rye straw in good demand at prices 
slightly above those of last year. Veal 
calves and pork in good demand at good 
prices. Little pigs sell well at $2 to 2.50 


each at six weeks old. Work on the state 

road between this place and Mt Kisco pro- 

gressing rapidly. The Oct meeting of the 

Bedford farmers’ club was held at Brae- 

wold, the home of James Wood. Stephen 

W. Underhill of Croton Point gave an in- 
3 


teresting talk on Hybridization of fruit and 
raising seedlings. As usual, Mr Wood’s 
fine Hampshire Down sheep were much ad- 
mired by everyone at the meeting. The 
November meeting of the club will be held 
at the home of the pres, John G. Clark. 
James Wood will speak on Northern and 
southern agriculture. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Nov 25— 
John James, breeder of Shorthorns, has sold 
to Jay Cottrell, an exhibitor of fancy cat- 
tle, seven head from calves to three-year- 
olds. Potatoes are advancing in price and 
are worth $1.80 now, and coming to mar- 
ke‘ slowly. Isaac Perry sold 100 bbls fancy 
apples to a Boston firm. R. R. Marshall 
is selling his apples in small quantities in 
the home market. The next commissioner 
of highways is Amos Baker of West Hoo- 
sick, a bright and prosperous farmer and 
an advocate of good roads. 


Coming Institutes—Director F. E. Daw- 


ley of the bureau of farmers’ institutes 
states that there has been no flagging of 
interest in the institute movement and 
that he looks forward to as successful a 
season as has ever been known. The list 
of institutes so far arranged for Dec is as 
follows, giving town, county and date: 

Milford, Otsego, Dec 4-5 Gainesville, Wyom- 


Little Valley, Chau- ing, Dec 6-7 
tauqua, Dec 16-17 Norwood, St Law- 
Ellenburg Center, rence, Dec 6-7 
Clinton, Dec 16 Laurens, Otsego, Dec 6-7 
Halcottsville, Dela- Friendship, Alle- 
aware, Dec 16-17 _gany Dec 9-10 
Brocton, Chautau Franklinville, Catta- 
qua, Dec 18-19 raugus, Dec 9-10 
Collins Center, Nicholasville, St Law- 
Erie, Dec 18-19 rence, Dec 9-10 


Lexington, Green, Dec 18-19 Gilbertville,Otsego, Dee 9-10 


eber, Essex, Dec 20State Dairymen’s 
Sheridan, Chautau- Ass’n, Olean, Dee 11-12 
qua, Dee 20-21 Brushton, Franklin, 
Springville, Erie, Dec 2-21 Jec 11-12 
wewis, Essex, Dec 21 Jamestown, Chautay 
Cherry Creek, Chan- qua, Dee 13-14 
tauqua, Dee 23-24 Downsville, Dela- 
Putnam, Washing- ware, Dec 13-14 
ton, Dec 23Clymer, Chautau- 
West Sand Lake, qua, Dec 16-17 
Rensselaer, Dec 27-28 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Nov 25—It has been 
a dry, pleasant fall, and farmers are well 
caught up with work. Corn all in the 
crib and it is one of the best crops in years. 
Potatoes and apples were a failure. Oats 
threshed out about one-third of a crop, 
with wheat, buckwheat and rye up to av- 
erage. Considerable improvement to farm 
property this fall. The large barn on the 
Chester Ganong farm was destroyed by fire 
recently. A week later the big barns on 
the Green farm were burned. Tramps are 
supposed to have been-the cause. Farm- 
ers not making as much milk as_ usual. 
Cows high and scarce and feed from $20 
up. The Caleb Kniffin farm of 80 acres 
was sold at auction to John Welch for 2600. 
Winter grain, wheat and rye never looked 
more promising. Cattle go into winter 
quarters in prime condition and with a big 
hay crop should winter well. 


Jerusalem, Putnam Co, Nov 25—The 
drouth has been broken. Some farmers have 
not commenced to plow any yet. John V. 
Wynkoop has bought a farm of his broth- 
er-in-law at New Salem. J. V. D. H. Bradt 
and Jay Tryom have bought a new corn 
husker. There is quite a lot of corn out 
yet. Rye and wheat looking very good this 
fall. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Nov 25—Re- 
cent rains have made it possible to plow on 
clay land. No hay moving. Potatoes about 
all sold at 65c. Great scarcity of apples. 
Mart Adams has 1000 bus of corn to husk 
and 2000 bus in his full crop. 

North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Nov 
24—Cows have gone into winter quarters 
early in very good condition. No rye sown. 
Buckwheat was a fair crop. Cows are 
about dry. The skimming station here has 
closed for the winter. Not much winter 
dairying in this section. The outlook for 
sugar making in this section is poor for 
years to come. Hundreds of fine sugar ma- 
ples stand in the camps without any bark 
on them. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Nov 25—Farmers 
are well along with work. Roads in ex- 
cellent condition. Cabbage crop is now 
being marketed at $6 to $8, delivered at 
the canning factory at LeRoy, Pavilion, or 
Bethany. At the latter point an immense 
quantity is being stored. The acreage is 
nearly double that of last year. The ap- 
ple crop was nearly a failure in the south 
part of Stafford. Buckwheat was a small 
yield, with only about two-thirds the acre- 
age of a year ago. Wheat, although late 
seeded, has attained a good growth. Bean 
threshing is now being done. 


A fair yield, 
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but of very poor quality, is reported. Po- 
tatoes nearly all harvested and reported 
to be rotting badly. Market price 50c. 


Some farmers will scarcely produce enough 
for domestic use. Veal calves somewhat 
scarce. Milch cows with calf by side are 
in demand at $50 to $60. The canning fac- 
tory at LeRoy is running full time on 
sauerkraut. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Nov 25—Grasshoppers 
reduced buckwheat 50 to 75% the usual 
yield. The oat crop fared in like manner. 
Threshers report on the average from 6 to 
12 bus p acre. The corn crop was hardly 
an average one. Exceptional yields made 
from 50 to 75 bus of ears p acre. The to- 
bacco raised in this section was more or 
less injured by grasshoppers. Hay readily 


sells at $10 p ton, straw from $6 to $8. The 
creamery sta is now running every other 
day because of light flow of milk. Dairy 


butter 22 to 24c. An item worthy of men- 
tion is the crop of buckwheat raised by 
one enterprising farmer, S. T. Ham, on a 
farm under tillage for nearly 70 years, and 
apparently worn out. He sowed about July 


16, 40 acres, using about two tons of fer- 
tilizer, and as a result, aside from the 
grasshopper border of from two to three 
rods, threshed 1025 bus and sold the same 


His neighbors harvested 
only three to ten bus p acre. Other farm- 
ers, With large yield of straw, harvested 
from six to ten bus to the acre. A. C. 
Lewis harvested 1700 bus of potatoes. 


at $1.10 p 100 lbs. 


Cold Spring, Putnam Co, Nov 25—Corn 


made a heavy growth of stover, but very 
little grain. Oats were one of the shortest 
crops on record. Potatoes less than 50% of 


an average. Apples were almost total fail- 
ure, less than 300 bbls being shipped from 
this town, against an average shipment of 
over 5000 bbls. Dairymen are having hard 
lines just now. Milk is the same price it 
was five years ago, while the price of 
ground feed is 100% higher. The experi- 
ment of burning brick with coal instead of 
wood having proved a failure in the great 
Hudson river brickyards, the price of cord 
wood is rapidly advancing. This, which for 
many years was the great money crop of 
this county, will again take front rank. 


Tuscarora, Steuben Co, Nov 25—Sales of 
sheep and lambs are few and prices low. 
Pastures fed very close. Some farmers are 
feeding cows to keep up flow of milk. No 
apples. Potatoes rotted badly. Old mead- 
ows in bad condition and grass roots dead. 
New seeding of small growth. Oats a light 


crop, yield 4 to 20 bus p a. Corn a good 
crop. 
Marcy, Oneida Co, Nov 25—Rye and 


wheat being sown late are not looking well, 
as the weather has not been favorable. A 
farmer institute is booked for Marcy 
Jan 28. Oats, as reported by threshers, 
turned out from 8 to 20 bus p a, and straw 
very light, rusty and smutty. Corn an av- 
erage crop and secured in good condition. 
Silos well filled and several new onés built. 
Those who have no silos are having their 
stalks shredded. Milk at the station has 
fallen from 65 to 45c. The production of 
milk during the winter will be much less 
than formerly, as the high price of mill 
feed and the low price of milk are all out 
of proportion. 


South Dansville, Steuben Co, Nov 26—~ 
Threshing nearly finished, with a light yield 
of grain; oats 10 to 20 bus p a, and buck- 
wheat 8 to 15. Not more than 50% as many 
potatoes in this town as there were a year 
ago. Pumpkins and apples are scarce. The 
proposed trolley road from Rochester to 
Hornellsville, which would pass’ through 
this town, is again talked of. Farmers 
along the line are very anxious that it 
should go through. 


New York State Dairymen—The annual 
meeting of the New York state dairymen’s 
assn will be held at Olean, Dec 11-13, and 
promises to be one of the most enthusiastic 
in its history. Olean is located in the 
midst of a solid dairy section and no part 
of the state is more interested in the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese. Every farm- 
er interested in dairying should make an 
effort to attend this meeting. Some of the 
most notable speakers in the country have 
been engaged, among them being ex-Gov 
W. D. Hoard of Wis, Maj H. E. Alvord of 
the U S dept of agri, Hon W. W. Grout of 
Vt, whose name is associated with the Grout 
bill so familiar to dairymen. Many inter- 
esting questions will be taken up at this 
meeting and the producers of dairy prod- 
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ucts should be on hand to take part in 
the discussions and lend their voices in 
supporting measures of state and national 
importance. New York has about 1600 butter 
and cheese factories and. more than 1,400,000 
milch cows, and these interests cannot be 
passed by without a desperate effort to 
protect them in every possible way. Ar- 
rangements are being completed for re- 
duced rates over the principal railroads. 
The final program will be issued soon. Fur- 
ther information will be given by Sec W. 
W. Hall, Fayetteville, N Y. 


Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, Nov 25—In 
ease the farmers receive more money for 
their milk at the new creamery being built 
here, the Getman cheese factory is likely to 
close down. Much plowing has been done. 
Onions are very searee and the price has 
advanced to $1.20 p bu. Eggs are very 
scarce. B. W. Getman of Ames expects to 
have a dairy of 18 head on his farm another 
year. 

Stockholm St Lawrence Co, Nov 25—Feed 
is very high, hay from $10 to 12. Potatoes 
are rotting badly and are scarce. Pork is 
high and in good demand. Cows are worth 
from 20 to 25, new milkers 30 to 35. Horses 
are lower than a year ago. 

Fort Plain, Montgomery Co, Nov 25—Corn 
was a large crop and was harvested in good 
shape on account of dry weather. - Silos 
all full and fodder to spare. Oats a light 
crop and selling at 53c p bu. Hay a me- 
dium crop and selling at $10 toe 12 p ton. 
Beef scarce and high. Pork very scarce 
on account of high price of grain. Lloyd 
Saltsman has a fine lot of pedigreed O I C 
hogs, of which he feels justly proud, as 
they are beauties. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Nov 26—Crops all 
gathered. Stock housed for winter and do- 
ing well. Butter is selling at 24c p lb. Eu- 
gene Ingerson has rented the Clark farm 
and will move into it Dec 1. ; 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Nov 24—Corn most all husked. 
Crop fine. Potatoes and cabbage nearly all 
sold, potatoes bringing 75c p bu. Hay is 
selling well at about 75c to $1 p 100 Ibs, 








straw 60 to 70c. Pork scarce and high. 
Eggs very scarce. No apples. Winter 
grain sown early looks fine. 

ONTARIO. 





Ontario Fruit Growers are preparing for 
an enthusiastic meeting of the Ont fruit 
growers’ assn at Cobourg Dec 4-6. A strong 
program has been prepared, covering a 
number of timely topics. An excellent ar- 
ray of speakers has been secured. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mexico, Juniata Co, Nov 26—Fall weather 
has been fine for housing corn, which has 
been a bountiful crop. Wheat was sown 
from two to three weeks later than usual 
on account of hessian fly. The bountiful 
corn crop and the fine fall pasturage have 
induced farmers to buy more young stock 
than usual. Thirty-three carloads of horses 
and mule colts, cattle, sheep and hogs 
have been brought into this county and 
sold since Sept 1. Many of the cattle 
feeders have not yet steers enough. A 
company has been organized to prospect 
for oil and gas in the southwestern part 
of this county. Winter apples are almost 
a failure. Wheat sells for 69c, corn 50c, 
Oats 35c, butter 18c, eggs 24c, beef cattle 
$3.50 to 4.40, pork 8c d w. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Nov 26—The 
weather has been favorable for farm work, 
but too dry to do fall plowing. Grain crops 
are not making a good showing, lacking 
moisture. Although meats are high in 
price, poultry remains low, evidently be- 
cause that business is overdone and the 
supply above the demand. Farm property 
is not much in demand and prices remain 
low. 

Bartos, Berks Co, Nov 25—Early sown 
wheat and rye look well, while late sown 
has made a poor stand. Corn all husked 
and is a heavy crop. Fodder all housed or 
stacked. Some plowing done for spring 
crops. Fruit growers are setting out more 
young trees this fall than in former years. 
Some gomplaint of potatoes and winter ap- 
ples rotting in storage. 
ing more cattle for fattening than here- 





Feeders are buy-. 


tofore. Milch cows are in demand and 
bring $40 to 50 each, new corn 50 to 60c p 
bu, timothy hay 13 p ton, hogs 8 p 100 Ibs 
d w. 

A Full Milk Pail. 

At the last meeting of the local union 
of the Five states association, held at Hol- 
land Patent, the Rev George O. Phelps 
was made presiding officer. He addressed 
the meeting briefly, saying he was inter- 
ested in the subject and believed in a full 
milk pail. He thought.the farmer was not 
sustaining the relations’ he ought, and that 
a crisis was approaching. As all other in- 
dustries are tending to trusts, the com- 
bination of farmers is certainly feasible. 
The farmer feels the effect of combination 
when he buys and also when he markets 
his produce. One way combination helps 
the farmer is in connection with the mar- 





keting of his produce. The farm cannot 
hold kis produce and in comes the mid- 
dle man and holds it for him until the 


price goes up. 

The farmer should be able to market his 
own product without’ the intervention of 
such a man, and the remedy is largely in 
his own hands. There is a tremendous 
power in the hands of the individual farm- 
er, but he does not seem to realize it. He 
should be able to aid in the distribution 
of the wealth he produces. He should 
awaken to the fact that there is an in- 
equality in the condition of the farmer as 
compared with other industries. The farm- 
er._is so conservative that there is no dan- 
ger that he will be hasty in this move- 
ment. He is cautious and there is no dan- 
ger of him going blindly. We are not only 
wealth producers, but American. citizens, 
and there are too few farmers down in 
Albany. When the nation is in danger, the 
farmer is the first to respond, and he does 
his duty every time. Why should he not 
defend his own property and interests with 
the same earnestness? 

The Milk Situation. 

At New York, the supply of milk has 
been short and dealers advanced the ex- 
change price to 34c p qt, “to encourage 
dairymen to produce more milk.” The sur- 
plus west of the Hudson brought an aver- 
age of $1.60 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Nov 23 were as follows: 

sian | Cond’ns’d 
milk j 





Cream milk 

B. {i cckcpad aed Sateen se aKes 28,247 1,269 — 
West Shore Serres 624 277 
LACKAWANNA ..ccccccccccces B9000 625 — 
Dente  VEMOY xo cc ccccsevss 13,862 4400 — 
N Y Central (long haul).. 26,125 1,060 — 
N Y Central (Harlem)..... 11,210 + | 
SUBAUSHANAR 6. 0650<s000%000 Been 329 — 
a eer errrrre -:  Gie <a 
Homer Ramsdell line....... 4,170 170 — 
PO BOO akc cdiccenssnce 6,741 _ — 
COURS BOUTOOS oc kivccicses es 4,150 100 — 
i res 8 Ge Re | 
Daily A@Verage .....cccccecee 20,007 970 40 
BARE WEG 65.0565 Se 0050004000 179,984 6,724 498 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 25—The market to- 
day is about steady on small cheese at 94c 

lb. Small sizes are also stronger. It is 
understood that there were several hun- 
dred small skims taken by buyers which 
they were unwilling to quote, besides two 
buyers, who usually handle about 1500 bxs, 
were not present. 

Sales are as follows: Large colored, 780 
bxs at 814c; large white, 110 at 8%c; small 
white, 375 at 9%c; small colored, 955 at 9%c, 
190 at 9%c; total, 2410 bxs, against 4950 last 
year. 

Butter, 5 pkgs at 23c, 7 do at 24c. 

Cheese on curb 54 large colored at 9c, 
250 small white at 9%c, 150 small colored 
at 9%c. Probably there were 1000 bxs small 
skims that changed hands at 8@8téc. 

Creamery Notes. 


The new creamery at Goldens Bridge, 
N Y, operated by Hults & Todd, receives 
about 50 cans of milk daily. Exchange 
price at N Y city is paid for same. Around 
150 cans of milk are shipped from this sta- 
tion to N Y city dealers daily.- E. B. 
Brady ships 50 cans from his four farms. 

The Brunswick (N Y) creamery and pro- 
duce company continue to do a good busi- 
ness. The average price paid for butter 
during September was 28%c p Ib, patrons 
received 23%¢c. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


_NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
75c p bu, No 2 white oats 52c, rye 64c, bran 
$20 p ton, middlings 22, hay 10@13. Eggs 
25@28c p doz, live chickens 7@8c p Ib, tur- 
keys 9c, ducks 9@1l0c, chickens 10@12c da w, 
turkeys 13@14c, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 60 
@75c p bu, onions 90c@1.10, turnips 25@49c, 
squash 2%c p lb. Apples 1.25@1.50 p bu, 
cranberries 7@7.50. Cmy tub butter 22@25c 
p lb, prints #®@2tc, dairy 19@20c, choice 
cheese 10@11c. 

At Albany, potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, white 
onions 1@1.25 p bu, red and yellow 70@90c, 
cabbage 2.25@3.50 p bbl, beans 1.90@2.10 p 
bu. Apples 2@4.50 p bbl,-cranberries 6@ 
7.50. Fresh eggs scarce at 30@32c p doz, 
storage 20@22c, live chickens 11@12c p Ib, 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c, geese 8@9c, 
turkeys 12@14c d w, ducks 10@11c, chickens 
12@13c. Cmy tub butter firm at, 24%@25%c 
p lb, prints 254% @26l%4c, dairy 24@25c, choice 
cheese 9@I1I1c. 

At Buffalo, fancy print butter 25@25%c 
p lb, dairy 13@20c, rolls 14@18c, cheese 9@ 
llc, eggs 24@25c p doz, live turkeys 7@9%c 
p lb, fowls 64%@7c, chickens 7@8c, ducks 65 
@i5be p pair, squabs,20c, fresh killed tur- 
keys 8@10c, fowls 8@8%c. Potatoes 60@80c 
p bu, beets 30@35c, carrots 35c, onions 75c 
@$1.15, parsnips 60c, squash 25@40 p ton. 
Apples 4@6.50 p bbl, pears 2.50@3. Concord 
grapes 9@10c p bskt, Del 12@14c. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 
chestnuts 3.50 p bu, beans 2@2.50 p bu, on- 
ions 75c@1, potatoes 70@80c, squash 40 p 
ton, honey 16c p lb. Eggs 19@28c p doz, 
live fowls 9c p lb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 
10c, chickens 12@12%c d w, turkeys 12c, 
geese 11@12c. Corn meal-28@29 p ton, bran 
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19@20, middlings 21@22, hay 10@13, No 1 
white oats 47@50c. Extra Elgin butter 25 
@26c p lb, dairy 21@22c, choice cheese 


11@11%6¢c. 

At Watertown, cmy butter 24@26c p Ib, 
dairy 18@21c, cheese llc, eggs 20@25c p doz, 
live fowls 5@6c p Ib, chickens 7c, turkeys 
8c, steers 44%@5c, veal calves 5@6c. Apples 
75c@$1 p bu, parsnips 60c, turnips 35@40c, 
beets 35@40c, potatoes 50@60c, onions 75c@1, 
squash 2c p Ib. 





Additional Live Stock Market. 

At Pittsburg, cattle fairly active, prices 
shade lower. Receipts Monday of this week, 
160 cars. Quotations revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #5 75@6 25 Poor to good fat buils, 2(0@4 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 ibs, 5 15@5 40 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@ 90 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 8 50@4 60 Heifers, 700 to 11) lbs, 250w4 75 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 2 50@349 Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 40@4 00 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 25 

Hogs also lower Monday of this week 
under receipts of 100 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $5.70@5.80 p 100 lbs, medium 
5.50@5.55, heavy Yorkers 5.40@5.45, do light 
5.35, pigs 5.20@5.25. Sheep slow and lower. 
Receipts Monday of this week 35 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 2.25@3.40, lambs 3@ 
4.50. 

At Buffalo, best cattle steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week 170 cars. Export and 
shipping steers $4.75@6.10, butchers and na- 
tive cattle 3.90@4.75, bulls and oxen 3.25@ 
3.90. Veal calves only steady at 4.50@7. 
Hogs steady Monday of this week under 
receipt of 150 double decks. Best yorkers 
sold at 5.55@5.65, bulk 5.60, light yorkers 
5.40@5.50, mixed packers 5.75@5.80, pigs 5.25 
@5.30. Sheep steady, lambs shade higher. 
Receipts Monday of this weék 60 double 


decks. Sheep sold at 3@3.40,.wethers and 
yearlings 3.50@3.75, culls 1.75@2.75, lambs 


4.25@4.55, tops 4.50@4.60. 


Hop Growing in New York State—Mr 
Cc. L. Newman in American Agriculturist of 
Nov 9 says: “‘Dirty hops from old fields 
practically run out are ruination to Amer- 
ican hops for foreign markets.’’ In order 
that the grower may comply with Mr New- 
man’s request and to compete with Pacific 
coast growers dealers must send more com- 
petent buyers, men that are able to buy 
from the grower direct, thus saving the 
expense of submitting samples as is now 
practiced. Besides, not difference enough 
is allowed in grade of hops in consequence 
of incompetent buyers. If growers prop- 
erly renew old yards, discard the red vines 
and bale a clean picked hop they should 
be handled as direct from the producer to 
consumer as possible in order to make hop 
raising a profitable industry in this state.— 
[Chas. L. Campbell, Otsego Co, N Y. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, Nov 25— 


Corn husking is nearly finished and excel- 
better than in 
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lent crops are reported, 

years. Potatoes yielded extra crops. Re- 
ports show mnay yields of 200 bus p acre. 
But few are stored as the dollar mark 
was held for a long time and 
they were marketed at that figure. 
Snideker and Grover have brought rye 
unthreshed and paid $10 p ton. They sold 


2700 bus of seed rye, which gives an idea of 
acreage sown. Hay crop was very good but 
little has yet been moved. The wind has 
done great damage to both wheat and rye 
this year. The apple crop was very light, 
not 15% of an average. Wheat 65c, rye 56c, 
potatoes 80c, timothy hay $13, clover $11, rye 
straw threshed $11, pork 7 to 8c d w, calves 
6c, poultry 10c. George McDowell will 
gather over 75 tons of carrots, sold at $10 p 
ton. Winter grain looks promising. A. M. 
Jennings has sold two carloads of north- 
ern potato seed at 82c p bu. W. K. Sne- 
deker has sold about the same quantity. 
Many hogs have been killed and sold at 8c 
p lb. Crimson clover sown this fall looks 
fine. Carpenters have plenty of work and 
skilled workmen are scarce. Farm hands 
very scarce and next spring many southern 
negroes will be employed. 


Harrison, Nov 25—Corn about all husked. 


A good crop and large amount of fodder 
reported. Sweet potatoes are being taken 
from cellars and sold at $2 p bbl. No ap- 
ples. People hauling manure from depot 
for next season. Irish potatoes scarce and 
high. Stock going’ into winter quarters 
looking fair. Colts being brought from the 
west. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Nov 25— 


Weather very cold for time of year. Late 
sowing has come up very poorly and very 
few fields of early sowing are thick enough, 
Many are killing hogs; price about 7c p Ib. 
xy at 60c p bu, wheat 65c, rye 5é6c. 


Corn selling 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Nov 
75c p bu. Onions about rc. 
Onion growers have shipped nearly all of 
their stock to the Paterson and New York 
markets. A new creamery is to be started 
at McAfee by the Lehigh and Hudson River 
railroad company. It will be operated by 
Henry Chardavoyne. Feed is very high. 
Oats are selling at’ 50c. 

The Dec Farmers’ Institutes under the 


auspices of the state pvoard of agriculture 
are announced for the following places and 


25—Potatoes are 
80c, butter 25 


dates, town and county being given: 
Dee Ringoes, Hunterdon, ll 
Layton, Sussex, 2-3 Hamilton Sq, Mercer, 12 
Branchville, Sussex, 4 Haddonfield, Camden, 13 
Biairstown, Warren, 5-6 Mt Holly, Burlington, 4 
Delaware, arren, 6-7 Woodbine, Cape May, 16 
Stewartsville, Warren, 9 Vineland, Cumberland, 17-18 
Clinton, Hunterdon, ll Hammonton, Atlantic, 19 
Clinton, Hunterdon, 10 Woodstown, Salem, 20-21 
Delaware, Camden Co, Nov 26—C. C. Staf- 


ford of Ashland was one of the unfortunate 
farmers of the township this fall, losing 
four barns and contents by fire. There was 
partial insurance, but the loss was heavy 
As is the custom in this section his neigh- 
bors have contributed hay for his stock and 
have assisted in other ways. Corn husking 
delayed on account of scarcity of help. Pork 
$8.50 p 100 lbs. No apples. 


Sumatra Tobacco Seed Culture. 
H. L. MILLER, HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. 


Raising Sumatra seed under cloth cover 
is much the same as the methods of or- 
dinary tobacco culture in the open air. A 
much longer period is required to germinate 
the seed and a greater amount of care and 
patience is required in starting the plants. 
The one who makes his first attempt at 
raising Sumatra will doubtless get discour- 
aged and throw away his seed long before 
it is time for it to sprout. 

White Havana seed will sprout in from 
four to six days, Sumatra will require near- 
er three weeks. Apple tree dirt is consid- 
ered the best to put the seed into, although 
other growers have different methods with 
which they have equally good success. The 
sowing of Sumatra sprouts on the bed and 
the treatment until the time of transplant- 
ing is the same as for any other tobacco 

In transplanting, the plants are set 12 
inches apart in the row and 3 1-3 feet be- 
tween rows, giving ample room at harvest 
time for picking the leaves. During the 








as other tobacco, although it does not re- 
quire as much labor until time to prime the 
leaves. Experience is the best teacher and 
is the only way that many essential points 
can be learned about shade grown tobacco. 


— —— 


Receives a Gold Medal—Because of 
great excellence in construction, working 
capacity, ete, the baling presses manufac- 
tured by the Collins Plow Co of Quincy, Ill, 
were considered of sufficient worth to re- 
ceive a gold medal at the Buffalo Pan- 
American exposition. Write to the manu- 
facturer for free descriptive matter and 
price lists, saying we asked you to do so, 





Sarmare Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


“~~ 
is one of the most valuable in 








THIS DEPARTMENT 


the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 

try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

gepstanice, help or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 
te or uy. 


.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, aud advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 


Ok Y mage be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


in issue o the _ following week. Advertisements of 
raRMS FOR GALE it not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the vestiar rate of sixty 


cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or di lay of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus p kine a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisi 
only five cents a word each insertion. . sedan 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








= — 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 
OR SALE-500 cockerels $2 to $5, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, White Wyandots, White Leghorns, Black 
Minoreas, Light Brahmas; also choles laying stock. 
Line bred since 1883 for results. xhibition stock now 
ready. Catalog free. ELM POU LT Y YARDS, Box C, 
Hartford, Ct. 


+ illustrated, 20 pages, 2% cents per 
trial 10 cents. Sample free. 64- 
book free to yearly subscribers. 
Catalog of poultry books free. 
Syracuse, N Y. 

White 
Leghorns, 
PINE 


y)OULTRY paper, 
year. Four months’ 
pase — aa Rape 
Book alon ents. 
POU LTRY ‘ADVOG ATE, 
stock for sale. 


CHeICE y 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. 


Wyandots, Plymouth 
turkeys, geese, 
E TREE FARM, 


Box M, Jamesburg, N 
RONZE turkeys from 45-lb gobbler and 25-lb hens. 
Young birds $3 apiece, or $2.50 by pairs or more, 
THOMPSON & HEWETT, Gouverneur. » a 
ur” Plymouth Rocks, buff Wyandots and Mguten: 
ed from prize winners; $5 per trio. JAM 
CORWITH, Water Mill, N » A 
HOICE, large W P Rock cockerels and pedigreed 
Belgian hares, $2 and $3 each. H. C. KEEN, Abing- 
ton Ave, Newar J. 
(\ HOICE White Holland toms, Pekin ‘ducks, and 
Toulouse geese; bargains. F. C. REEVE, Macedon, 


}URE blood Barred Rock cockerels, Thompson’s strain 


i $1 each, CHAS. SWIFT, Poughkeepsie, 
HITE Wyandot cockerels and pullets, $1.50 each. 
¥  CHARL ES ROSE, Water Mill, N Y. 
Car's & BARRED ROCKS, Black _Minoreas, cheap. 
TINE, Stewartstown, Pa 
P°RE, “BRED Houdan cockerels $1.50 each. CLAR- 
CE JOSLIN, Frankfort, N Y. 
Pane, Bronze turkeys, from 48-lb tom, ‘cheap. Write 
w. x W. McDONNELL Florence, Pa. 


20 ONN BARRED > PLYMOU TH ROCK cockerels “cheap. 
REID BURT, Melrose, O. 


OLDEN and Silver Laced, “Buff and White “Wyandots. 
TENNEY, Peterboro, N H. 


,ARRED ROCKS and ferrets “cheap. NELSON BROS, 
London, Pa. 














MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


| Fig INVENTIONS in tools and labor-saving de- 
vices for farmers, housewives and others. Also use- 
ful and ornamental novelties for Christmas _ presents. 
Catalog and descriptive circulars free. AMERICAN 
SPECIALTY CO, Box A, West Cheshire, Ct. 


HEAP—Engines, boilers, 

chinery, wood splitters, 
hs band; write your wants. F- 
ass. 


‘sawmills, woodw« orking ‘ma- 
grist mills: new, _second- 
Ww. BOYDEN, Springfield, 


Milton, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


eS ™ iceg+ be es before buying. Illustrated 
book free EMENWAY, Box R, New Lon- 
don, O: 
YERRETS—Ohoice — stock for sale at all times; new 
book sent free. Address W. J. WOOD, New Lon- 


don, O 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


growing season the crop is treated the same 


LIVE STOCK. 


COPEERATION in ‘live. stock, 
Our wide range, rich oe ge 
shade, short winters, warm sheds, 


safe and profitable. 
pure water, ample 
hest rete managers, 
Hig 1est references 




















make fat_stock and fat profits. fur- 
nished. Join now and make money. Shares $1. For ye 
articulars address OZARK LIVE STOCK ASSOC 
ION, 173 36th St, Chicago. 
ERSEY RED service boar weighing 200 Ibs, $15; pigs 
4 months old, $10 pair; all stock eligible to regis- 
ter. Bronze toms, $5 eachh WM. EMPIE, Minaville, 
OLAND CHINA, Berkshire and Chester White pigs; 
also serviceable boars and sows bred. Prices rea- 
sonable. W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 
NE 3-year-old French Canadian bull, weight 1340; 
4 3-year-old heifers due to calve soon. W. J. Me- 
MURDY, Binghamton, N Y. 
OODLAND SHORTHORNS—Number 200 head, bulls, 
cows and heifers, various ages, for sale. W. L 
WOOD, Williamsport, O 
EGISTERED SOUTHDOWN ‘yearling rams. ‘‘Good 
ones.’” Address JAMES M. SECORD, Searsburg, 
Schuyler Co, N Y. 
HROPSHIRE ewes for sale; imported and home bred, 
from $10 up. - © DUNCAN, Wawanund Farm, 
Lewiston, N 
EGISTERED § osbropshires for sale; rams and ewes, all 
ages; = 8. SHAFFER, Princeton, Law- 
rence Co, 
P'ss— —3-4 4 Large ~Tmp Yorkshire $3; 20 ewes bred by 
Dorest ram, due Mar 1, $75. M. PHELPS, Cas- 
tile, 
J WYLY, Granville, O. Breeder of Duroc hogs. 
e Males and gilts for sale. Write for prices. 
HROPSHIRE EWES—100 full blood unregistered; 


good ones, GEORGE» LOOMIS, Tiffin, 
ERKSHIRE HOGS, prices reasonable. 





JAMES Mc- 











PHERSON, R D ‘No 2, Roc kford, lil 

OLAND CHINA SOWS, bred. Pigs, 3 months. WM. 
BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, 

R SHETLAND PONIES address L. C. PRICE, Pen- 


Ky. 
MPROVED registered _ Chester Ww hites, 
SMUCKER, Smithville, O. 


NGLISH Berkshires, 
BROS, Freeport, 


B ERKSHIRE 
East Bethel, 


moken Stock Farm, Lexington, 











Write E. B. 


all ages; write quick. CLARK 


PIGS—Prices low. GIFFORD & RIX, 


Vt. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in pow << established 


1838. Butter, cheese, eg by ry, dresse 
selves. Fm etc. E. B. WouD vARD! 302 Greenwich 


“A USTIN & COCHR AN, commission merchants. Ap- 


les, onions, poultry eggs, samme, calves and pork, 

3066 WASHINGTON ST, New York 
y AY, straw, potatoes, apples “and onions in demand. 
Strong market. Write for market report. GIBBS 


& BRO, Philadelphia. 


POULTRY, eggs, apples, p potatoes ; 
J. HOOVER, 


Philadelphia. 


highest prices. T. 








HELP WANTED. 
SE SGRAPEY taught thoroughly and quickly. Pos 
tions secured. Expenses low. Catalog free. y 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


E PAY $20 a 
to introduce 
MFG CO, Deptp 


week and expenses to men 
our Poultry Compound. J 
18, Parsons, Kan 


with rigs 
AVELLE 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ETERS FRUIT & SEED CO—Dealers in clover seed, 

timothy seed, seed potatoes, seed corn, garden seeds, 
garden machinery, fanning mills, chestnuts, hickory nuts, 
walnuts, bee supplies, etc. Write us, Columbus, O. 


OTATOES—Bovee, Carman, 
Weeks, Ohio, Rose, Vigorosa, 
FORD, Fishers, N_ Y. 


Cobbler, 
85 


Harvest, 


Six 
kind. C. W 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


I f you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 


Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, fii: price 


in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 


advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 


cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 


weeklies. 

WAntTEp—4 perfect copy of Josh Billings’s almanac 
for each year that it was published. Write a 

postal stating what year you have, and we will send you 

money for it if we have not already secured that number. 





Address MISS SAMPSON, Homestead Office, Springfield, 
Mass, 
a and Donalds ‘Elmira asparagus roots, $2.25 
1000. Paragon chestnuts at oe each: California 
Privett, fruit and shade trees. UEL C. DeCOU, 


Moorestown, N J. 


Results Its Entirely Satisfactory. 


My advertisement in American Agricul- 
turist Farmers’ Exchange is giving me re- 
sults entirely satisfactory, and I shall con- 
tinue to use your columns as long ds, or 
whenever I have anything to sell.—[fc. P. 
Byington. Cairo: N Y. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1901] 1900} 1901] 1900] 1901] 1900 
Chicago, # 100 lbs .. |€7.25|$5.60| $5.90] $4.95| $4.00] $4.30 
SE ME 6 6's. 0000 000% 5.90) 6.00) 6.00) 5.15) 3.50) 4.50 
Buffalo........... ...] 6.25] 5.75) 6.25) 6.15) 4.00) 4.25 
Kansas City ......... 6.50} 5.60) 5.85) 4.75) 3.50) 4.00 
Pittsburg . .---- | 5.90] 5.70} 6.05) 510} 3.40] 4.10 








At Chicago, the supply of cattle is quite 
heavy. With inquiry largely for good 
to extra beeves, dullness has pervdd- 
ed the’ cattle pens containing mediuin 
to low quality, even at price concessions 
of 15@25c. The market as a whole is not 
particularly weak, but lacking in snap, 
with liberal sales of good killing steers at 
$4.60@5.50, choice beeves 5.80@6.75, fcy usual 
slight premium. 

The demand for butcher cows, bulls and 
fat heifers relatively better than for com- 
mon steers. Stock cattle quiet and milch 
cows covering a wide range in prices. Quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, #6 75@700 Poor to fancy bulls, #225@4 40 
Good to extra. 5 40@6 50 Canners, 150@ 300 
Common to fair. 440@525 Feeders. selected, 3 75@ 420 
Western range steers, 400@490 Stocker. 450 to 850 lbs, 200@ 360 
Western range cows, 310@875 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 400 
Good native heifers. 375@5 20 Calves. veal, 450@ 575 
Fair to choice cows, 3 50@4 80 Milch cows.each.  3000@5000 

A slightly improved hog market followed 
the low level, and a good many prime 
sorts crossed the scales at $5.85@5.95, occa- 
sionally a shade more; packers and ship- 
pers bearish at the outside. 

The supply of sheep is made up largely 
of westerns, including a good many fat 
ewes, prices covering a wide range. Liberal 
offerings of common to good butcher sheep 
kept prices within a low range of $2.75@3 
for ewes, up to 3.25@3.50 for wethers, se- 
lected natives 3.75@4, western range sheep 
3@3.85. Good to choice butcher lambs 2.75 
@4.75. 

At New York, cattle in good supply and 
steady. Native steers $4.25@5.90 p 100 Ibs, 
oxen and stags 2@4.65, bulls 2.25@3.25, 
butcher cows 1.55@3.50. Supply heavy and 
prices lower. Common to choice veals 4@ 
8, grassers 2.50@3, yearlings 2.25@2.50. Sheep 
and lambs ruled easy. Common to choice 
sheep 2@3.50, culls 1@1.50, lambs 3.65@4.90, 


extra 4.95@5, culls 2.35@3.25. Good state 
hogs sold fairly well at 5.90@6. 
At London, American cattle reported 


steady to firm at 12@13%c p lb estimated 
dressed weight. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... 72 “71 "611,| .454| .423,| .21% 
New York... ..-.| 80% we sai rr “4m, pene 
Boston.. - .-. .-| — — | .72 | 49 | .53%g) .30% 
WD sn. sees cnc -76%4| .75 | .63 | .38%4] 43° | .22% 
So eee 74%! .70Y4] .65 | .85q; .44 | .23 
Minneapolis..... -734%| .74 | .61%4] .38 | 42 | .24 
Liverpool.... ...| .84 86 | .72%4| .55 _- _- 








At Chicago, wheat has ruled quiet, mar- 
ket narrow much of the time, price changes 
unimportant, Dec selling fractionally above 
and below 72c p bu, May 754%@76c. Receipts 
in the northwest have continued heavy, 
foreign markets showed little character 
and world’s stocks increased moderately, 
as is to be expected at this time of year. 

The shipping demand on local account is 
moderate, but not heavy. The big milling 
concerns are enjoying a fairly good busi- 
ness, and exports of wheat and flour con- 
tinue liberal, but do not seem to be of any 
particular aid to the market at present. 
The wheat trade as a whole has been dull 
the greater part of Nov, operators hesi- 
tating to offer vigorous support while the 
new crop was moving so freely. 

Corn has averaged nearly steady, market 
quiet, prices held within a narrow range. 
For Dec 60c p bu to a little better has been 
paid a good many times, accompanied by 


usual reactions under profit taking; May 
624%@63i4c. A good shipping demand is 


noted on domestic account, while exports 
continue light. Farmers sell sparingly at 
prices offered in the country. 

The oats market last week showed un- 
usual strength, top prices around 42%c p 
bu for Dee and 42%c for May, not being 
fully maintained. Better buying was noted, 
including considerable quantities for ship- 





ment to the east at the best prices on the 
crop. No 2 oats in store 404%@4ic p bu, No 
3 by sample 48@43%4c. 

Rye a little more active, prices irregular, 
market unsettled. Receipts are fair, and 
so with the demand. The market is less 
dull than a month ago in both cash and 
futures. No 2 to go to store 59%c p bu 
and Dec delivery a shade discount, with 
May about 63c. 

Barley offerings have Deen only moderate 
and under a good demand for all descrip- 
tions activity prevailed. The price ten- 
dency was slightly upward. Common to 
fair but badly stained barley, suitable for 
feeding purposes, sold at 55@56c p bu, malt- 
ing grades 58@6l1c. 

Timothy seed has been quiet, prices 
nearly steady. Contract prime quotable at 
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$6@6.10 p 100 lbs, Mar delivery about 6.15. 
Clover quiet and fairly steady on the ba- 
sis of 8.85 p 100 lbs for prime. 

At New York, grain market not especial- 
ly active. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 80%c p bu, corn 68%c, oats 471%c, 
rye 65@66c, barley 65@70c. Flour unchanged 
and quiet. Fancy spring patents $4@4.55 p 
bbl, do winter 3.85@3.95, spring straights 
3.60@3.75, do winter 3.35@3.60. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The trade has centered on fancy fresh 
creamery butter, and the demand exceed- 
ing the supply, prices advanced sharply. 
They are not, however, as high as a year 
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ing, richly illustrated. 


The Best Christmas 
6 Present For So Little 
Money —$1.75. 


THE YOUTH’S a 
COMPANION. } 


[* is a gift whose beauty and usefulness and power to 
delight increase as the year goes by, each weekly issue 
bringing new and fascinating stories, articles on topics of 
special interest by famous men and women, miscellany, 
humorous anecdotes and an abundance of other good read- 


A complete Announcement of the Attractive Features of The Companion’s new 
volume for 1902 will be sent with copies of the paper to any address, Free. 


A CHRISTMAS OFFER. 








Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip 
and send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 
FREE — All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 
PREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in twelve 
colors and embossed with gold. 


And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 stories, 50 
special articles, etc..—from now until January, 1903, for $1.75. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 














CIDER 


PRESS. 
The only press awarded medal and 
diploma at World’s Fair, Get our 


HYDRAULIC 
3 Mandt,, aT. 








BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 
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ago, and considerably under those of '99, as 
shown in following table. Market main- 
tains a firm tone at the advance, and trade 
healthy. Choice storage stock and desir- 
able under grades sympathize closely with 
extra creamery, and rule more active. The 
cost of production has increased, and high- 
er prices necessarily followed to keep up 
the supply. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 .. ..2446@25 c 23%@24 c 24 @24%c 
1900 .......25%5@26 c 24 @24%c 244%4@25 c 
1899 .......26%@27 c 26 @26%c 25%@26%c 
At New York, receipts of fancy fresh 
creamery hardly equal the demand, and 


Extra cmy 25@25%«c p Ib, 
firsts 22@24c, seconds 20@2ic, June make 
18@22c, state dairy fancy 20@238c, firsts 20 
@21c, western imt cmy 15%@18c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady. ©“Extra Elgin and other separator 
emy 2514@26c p lb, firsts 24@25c, June make 
18@22%sc, ladle 13@16c.—At Pittsburg, El- 


prices hold firm. 


gin prints 274%4@28c, tubs 26%@27c, O and 
Pa emy 2414@25c, dairy 19@20c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 


firm at 26%4c p lb, state cmy 22@28c, dairy 
13@15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 25c, prints 
26c, dairy 20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy strong at 26@26%c p Ib, firsts 25@ 
25%6c, extra gathered cmy 22@238c, firsts 20 
@21ic, ladle 15@18c, dairy 20@23c. 

At Boston, fresh made stock in quite 
moderate supply and firm. Vt and N H 
emy extra 23%@24c p lb, N Y 2344@24c, 
western 23@23%4c, firsts 21@22c, June make 
18@2l1ic, Vt dairy extra 20c, N Y 19c, firsts 
17@18c, western imt cmy 13%@15%ec, ladle 
13% @14tec. 

The Cheese Market. 

Receipts of cheese at leading trade cen- 
ters have been only moderate and made up 
largely of fall ends. Supply is ample for 
the demand, however, trade not panning 
out quite as well as dealers expected. The 
producing season is about over, and as 
stocks are not considered especially heavy, 
a firmer market is looked for. 

At New York, receipts moderate, but am- 
ple for the demand. Fancy small 1014¢@ 
10%c p lb, do large 9%@10c, good to prime 
8%4@9c, light skims 74%.@8%c, full skims 2@ 
2%ec. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, feeling 
firm. Choice 10@10%c p 1b, part skims 6@ 
Tl%c.—At Pitsburg, choice N Y 114%@11%¢e, 
Ohio 11@11'%éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market easy. Flats 
10c p lb, twins 1l%c, N Y cheddar ilc.—At 
Columbus, cheddars 11%c, flats lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
firm at 10%@llic p lb, picnic 11%@11c. 

At Boston, situation unchanged. Extra 
N Y twins 10%c p Ib, firsts 9@10c, extra Vt 
twins 1014,@10c, firsts 9@10c, extra western 
twins 10%4c, fair 9@10c, Ohio flats 9@9%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 


At New York, a healthy trade reported, 
Choice marrow $2.25 p bu, medium 2@2.05, 
pea 2, red kidney 2.05@2.10, white kidney 


2.45, yellow eye 2.40@2.45, Cal lima 3.25@ 
3.30, foreign 1.75@1.80. 


Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market continues 
firm. Nearby fancy 30c p doz, av prime 27 
@28c, fair 23@26c, western fresh 27c, regular 
packings 22@26c, state and western prime, 
loss off 29@30c, refrigr 16@184c. 

At Boston, choice fresh stock steady, but 
at high prices trade not especially active. 
Nearby fancy 32@35c p doz, eastern 20@ 
30c, Vt and N H choice 28@30c, fresh west- 
ern 24@28c, refrig’r stock 17@19c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Exports of pears from U S to U K for 
week ended Nov 16 were 25 bbls, 674 bxs, 
1522 % bxs, 500 kegs. 

At New York, prices generally firm. 
Kieffer péas $2@3 p bbl, Bose 3@4, Seckel 2 
@3.50, fancy Bartlett 3, Concord grapes 1 
@1.15 p case, Niagara 2@2.75, Catawba 1.25 





@1.50, fancy Cape Cod cranberries 7.50@8 
p bbl, good to choice 6@7, fancy Early 
Black 6.50@6.75, medium 6@6.25, Jersey 5.75 
@6.25. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Spring bran 
$21@21.50 p ton, middlings 22.50@23.50, win- 
ter bran 22@23,, red dog 2.35 p sack, linseed 


meal 29@29.50, cottonseed 25.50, chops 24, 
screenings 40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 


meal 1.26@1.29, brewers’ meal and grits 
1.67% @1.70. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy firm at 90 
@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@87%c, No 2 77%@ 
S2t4c, No 3 60@6714c, clover mixed 60@70c, 
clover 50@60c, salt 45@55c, rye straw 60@75c. 

At Boston, supply liberal and trade not 
especially active. Prime timothy $17@17.50 


p ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11 
@12, choice fine 12@13.50, clover mixed 12 
@14, swale 8@9, prime new rye straw 15@ 


16, oat 8.50@9.50. 
Nuts. 

At New York, choice northern chestnuts 
$3.50@5 p bbl, southern 2.50@5, hickory nuts 
2@2.50, bull nuts 75c@1, black walnuts 50c, 
Va hand-picked peanuts 3%@4c p _ Ib, 
shelled 2144@4c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market generally heavily 
supplied and trade slow. Live chickens 8c 
p lb, fowls 8%c, roosters 5c, turkeys 8@9c, 
ducks 50@75c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 
25c, iced turkeys 10@10%c p lb, chickens 9% 
@lic, fowls 7@914c, roosters 6@6%c, ducks 
9@lic, geese 8@10c, dry packed turkeys 10@ 
14c, chickens 9@16c, fowls 9@9l%4c, ducks 10 
@l4c, geese 10@13c, squabs 1.25@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, prime turkeys in moderate 
supply and steady, other stock not espe- 
cially active. Northern and eastern fresh- 
killed turkeys 12@lic p lb, fowls 10@12c, 
chickens 10@15c, broilers 15@18c, ducks 14 
@l5c, geese 9@12c, pigeons 50c@$1.35 p doz, 
western dry-packed turkeys 8@13c p _ Ib, 
chickens 9@12c, fowls 91%2@10c, ducks 12@ 


14c, geese 10@12c, western iced turkeys 9 
@liic, fowls 8@9%c, chickens 8@10c, live 


fowls and chickens 8@9c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, squash scarce and wanted 
at $1.75@2.50 p bbl, pumpkins 1.25@1.50, tur- 
nips 75c, cauliflower 1.50@2.50, carrots 75c 
@1, beets 1 p 100 bchs, brussels sprouts 5 
@8s&c p qt, Jersey and L I celery 75c@1 p 
doz bchs, cabbage 2@3 p 100, egg plant 2.25 
@2.75 p % bbl. 

Wool. 


The general conditions of the wool mar- 
ket are as outlined last week. Prices, how- 
ever, on 4%, % and % blood fleeces are a 
shade firmer, as well as on choice territory 
wools. A fair amount of stock has been 
moved and holders are firm in their views. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


A decidedly firm tendency characterizes 
the potato market both east and west. The 
crop is now practically all harvested and 
stored in winter quarters. Stock of poor 
keeping quality has been worked off, and 
small lots well picked up, therefore hold- 
ers are inclined to be independent. Colder 
weather is also more favorable for holding 
as well as stimulating the demand. West- 
ern dealers have experienced considerable 
difficulty in securing cars, which has _ re- 
stricted shipping operations and helped to 
strengthen the situation. Under these con- 
ditions prices are reported above $1 p bu 
at St Louis and 84c at Chicago. At New 
York tone is strong at 2.50@3 p bbl, with 
now and then a lot a shade higher. Offer- 
ings of foreign stock rather light and at- 
tracting no especial attention. 

Keeping well in most parts of this state. 
Price 65c p bu, farmers holding for higher 
figures. Demand good and about usual 
amount being shipped.—[Clement & Bray, 
Grafton Co, N H. 

About one-third crop has been disposed 
of, quality fair, with some rot. Price 55c 
p bu, but not many potatoes moving.—[A. 
E. Manum, Addison Co, Vt. 

Rot the worst in years. Crop. has 
brought 50 to 60c p bu.—[C. H. H., North 
Harpersfield, N Y. 

Yield very uneven. On clay land, which 
usually produces the finest potatoes, entire- 
ly free from rot, the crop has rotted badly 
this year.—[C. C. P., Marcy, N Y. 

About an average crop, yield 100 to 200 
bus per acre. Quality excellent, with no 
rot. More than half the crop has gone out 
of growers’ hands at 45@75c p bu. Dealers 








in growers’ 
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have stored nearly half their purchases in 
nearby storehouses. Present price strong 
at 75@80c p bu.—[H. H. Goff, Monroe Co, 
N Y. 

Crop was light, with more or less rot in 
every field. Many are complaining of rot 
in cellars.—[W. F., So Dansville, N Y. 

Crop nearly equal to last year’s. Price 
75c p bu, and stock well out of farmers’ 
hands. Very little rot reported.—[C. A, 
Sessions, Wayne Co, N Y. 

Neariy three-fourtks of crop still in 
growers’ hands. Quality very good and 
stock keeping well. Frice 75c p bu, farm- 
ers holding for $1.—[George Rankert, 
Wayne Co, N Y 

Quality unusually good, very little rot no- 
ticed. Prices offered growers 75c p bu, and 
large quantities moving from farmers’ 
hands.—[J. J. Smith, Wayne Co, N Y. 

A correspondent at Fishers, Ontario Co, 
N Y, reports a two-thirds potato crop 
there, potatoes small in size. “Prices go- 
ing skyward.” Eating stock 70c p bu, seed 
potatoes sold at $1 and buyers anxious to 
secure all kinds. 

At New York, market firm at the ad- 
vanced prices. LI prime $2.50@2.75 p bbl, 
Me 2.50@3 p 180 lbs, state 2.50@2.75 p bbl, 
Jersey 2@2.25, German 1.40@1.60 p 112-lb 
bag, Jersey sweets 2@3 p bbl, Va 2. 

At Boston, receipts show a material 
falling off, and under good demand prices 





higher and sometimes eceed quotations. 
Aroostook Green Mts, extra 85c p bu, fair 
3c, Hebrons 80@838c, Rose 75c, Dakota Red 
70c, York state Green Mts 70@73c, P E I 
Chenangoes 70c, do Dakota Red 72c, Vt 
sweets $2@2.50, Jersey 2.50@3. 
THE APPLE SITUATION. 
There is nothing especially new to note 


in the apple situation. Holders continue 
firm in their views and stocks are moving 
in a small way. Dealers want apples, but 
prefer to buy sparingly at present high 
prices. Occasionally extra fancy varieties 
bring shade over top quotations. Supply in 
cold storage is considered fairly liberal. 
Some very nice Col Spitz and Jonathan, 
put up in bushel boxes, have sold at fancy 
prices on the Chicago market. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING NOV 19 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 

New York 3,424 2,126 2,082 418 8,050 

Boston .. 13,936 -- 807 — 14,743 

Montreal 2,625 24 3,195 oo 5,844 

Portland. 6,058 — —- 6,058 

This wk 26,043 2,150 6,084 418 34,695 

Last yr 58,382 17,734 10,911 7,381 94,408 

Total for season to date. 
1901 ....150,405 76,248 82,605 10,923 320,181 
1900-1 ..391,433 102,615 162,589 32,382 689,019 


Apples bring $1 p bu and not enough for 
home demand.—[J. H. Shants, Elbridge, 
= me 

Apples a light crop and not keeping well. 
[A. G. J., Stockholm, N Y. 

At New York, receipts light and market 
generally steady. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 
p bbl, Spitz 4.50@7, Wine Sap3.50@4.50, Snow 
3.50@5, King 4@6, Ben Davis 3.50@4.50, 
Greening 4@6, Twenty Ounce 3.50@4.50, Tall- 
man Sweet 3@4, Baldwin 4@5, red winter 3 
@3.50, inferior 1.75@2.50. 

At Boston, offerings continue moderate 
and quickly taken. Kings $3.75@4.50 p bbl, 


Spy 3@3.75, Ben Davis 3@3.50, Snow and 
Wealthy 2.50@3.50, Baldwin 3.50@4, Green- 


ing 3.50@4, Pound Sweet 2.50@3.50, Talman 
Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed varieties 2@3. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


The onion situation continues decidedly 
firm at leading trade centers. Market has 
ruled active and prices show a hardening 
tendency. At New York, prime red and 
yellow onions sold at $3@4 p bbl, at Boston 
1.50 p bu and at Chicago 1.10@1.20. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s final report placed this 
year’s crop about one-third less than in ’00 
and slightly over one-half the good yield in 
"99. In large producing sections a consid- 
erable amount of stock is stored, for which 
holders should receive handsome returns. 

Oscar Frommel, buyer for the Washing- 
ton street market, N Y city, has been up 
and down the Ct valley and bought all the 
onions he could get his hands on, paying 
around $1@1.10 p bu for prime stock. 

About 50% of crop in this section is still 
hands, mostly onions grown 
on our own farms. The present supply is 
about the same as usual at this time of 
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the year. Demand is active and stock mov- 
ing rapidly as orders can be filled at $1.25 
p bu, j "-War- 
ner Co, Lorain Co, O. 
At New York, market 





continues firm. 


State and western yellow $3@3.50 p bbl, red 
3.25@3.75, Ct white 2@4.50, yellow 3@3.50, 
red 3.50@4, Orange Co red 3@3.50 p 


bag, yellow 2.75@3.25, white 2@3.50. 

At Boston, choice stock in light supply 
and fancy lots bring a shade above quota- 
tions. 
ern Mass 3.75@4 p bbl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 8@9c p lb, chickens 8@9c, ducks 
9@10c, turkeys 9@10c, geese 9@10c, fowls 
9144@ 104 ec d w, chickens 10@13c, turkeys 8@ 
14c, ducks 10@13c, geese 9@lic, fresh eggs 
25@28e p doz, storage 16@19c. Timothy hay 
$12@16.50 p ton, clover 11.50@12.50, rye straw 
13@14.50, bran 21@21.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 
7814.@79c p bu, corn 67@67%c. Apples 3@5.50 
p bbl, Concord grapes 12@14c p 5-lb bskt, 
Niagara 14@17c, cranberries 5.50@8 p bbl. 
Potatoes 60c@1 p bu, onions 1.10@1.40, cab- 
bage 8@13 p ton, squash 2.50@3 p box. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 80c@$1 p bu, tur- 
nips 1@1.10 p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.40, parsnips 
1.60@1.75, beets 1.50@1.60, squash 2.25@2.75 
onions 2.25@3.25. Apples 3.50@5.50 p bbl, 
pears 2@2.25, quinces 4.50@5 cranberries 
7.50@9.50. Eggs 26@30c p doz, live fowls 
8@9c p'lb, spring chickens 8@9c, broilers 
11@12c, ducks 10@1lic, turkeys 9@10c. Tim- 
othy hay 13@14.50 p ton, clover mixed 11.50 
@12.50, prairie 11@11.50, middlings 23.50@ 
25.50, bran 22.50@23. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 76%c p bu, corn 65%c, oats 45c, rye 
63c, bran $19@19.50 p ton, middlings 21@22, 





timothy hay 9@13.50, clover 7.50@10, rye 
straw 5.75@6. Live steers 4.40@5.75 p 100 


veal calves 3@5.75, hogs 5.20@5.85, sheep 
lambs 3.50@4.10. Eggs 28c p doz, 
7@7%c p Ib, fowls 6c, turkeys 


lbs, 
2.15@2.90, 
live chickens 


7c, ducks 8c, geese 3.50@5 p doz. Apples 
3.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 6.50@7, fancy 7.50 


@8. Potatoes 80@90c onions 90@95c, 


cabbage 8@13 p ton. 


p bu, 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, choice 
butcher steers firm at $5@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
good 4.30@4.70, medium 3@4, bulls 3@3.60, 


hogs 6@6.25, pigs 5.25@5.80, sheep 1.50@3.50, 
lambs 3@4.70. Apples 2.50@4 p bbl, pears 
1.50@2.75, Concord grapes 10@1ic p_ 5-lb 
bskt, Niagara 15@18c. Potatoes 90c@1 p 
bu, sweets 1.50@2 p bbl, aabbage 9@12 p ton, 


onions 1.10@1.30 p bu, string beans 1.50@2. 
Wheat 76%c p bu, corn 65%c, oats 47c, tim- 
othy ‘hay 12.50@16 p ton, rye straw 13.50, 


bran 19@20, middlings 18@21. Eggs 25@26c 
p doz, live chickens 8@10c p lb, fowls 7% 
@8c, ducks 9%@10c, turkeys 8@9c. : 


THE HOP MARKET. 





It is very difficult from our point of view 
to explain the reason of present alleged 
low prices for hops. There is absolutely 
no doubt that a certain amount of hops 
must be used for each barrel of beer 
brewed. There is no substitute for hops, 
and all brewers know that none is used. 
Perhaps the stocks on hand with different 
brewers have been larger than estimated. 
We look for increasing prices in hops dur- 
ing the next three or four years, believing 
that the surplus stock on hand will be 
about exhausted after this season.—[The 
American Brewing Co, Missouri. 

The hop market has been so erratic the 
last three years and gone contrary to all 
expectations that anything we would give 
on the matter of hop prices would be 
guesswork and of no value.—[Pabst Brew- 
ing Co, Wisconsin. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Cor 
Week week Since Same 
ending last Sept time 
Nov 22 year 1, 01 last yr 
Domestic receipts. .5,086 14,137 22,499 74,280 
Exports to Europe.1,663 8,736 5,843 24,837 
Imp’ts from Eu’pe_ 169 195 1,011 1,167 


New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending Nov 23 were: W. M. 
Richardson, 19 bales; J. H. Tator, 369. 

Washington. 

PreRcE Co—Puyallup: The C. F. Muhler 

lot of 800 bales very choice hops have been 


Native yellow $1.40@1.50 p bu, west- 


secured by Cotter & Rogers, partly by pur- 
chase and partly on’consignment to Lon- 
don. This firm shipped during the week 
ending Nov 14, 1306 bales to London. 

At New York, the market continues dull 
and unchanged, with prices the same as 
last quotations. The export movement has 
been very light, as well as domestic re- 
ceipts. 


ee 


Tobacco Notes. 





Cuba has sent a commission of seven men 
to appeal to the president and congress.for 
concessions and duties,‘or for reciprocity. 
The delegates will ask for a lower duty 
of $1 per lb on wrappers and 20c on fillers 
for Cuban leaf tobacco; for a rate of $2.50 
per lb on Cuban cigars and cigarettes with 
the ad valorem duty abolished. 

Last week 1205 hhds burley and heavy 
leaf were offered on the Cincinnati market 
at auction and brought an average of $9.17 
p 100 lbs, as follows: 15 hhds at 2.25 to 3.95, 
94 at 4 to 5.95, 322 at 6 to 7.95, 347 at 8 to 
9.95, 398 at 10 to 14.75, 29 at 15 to 18.50. The 
week before, 1111 hhds sold at an average 
of 8.20. 

KENTUCKY—But 
reported sold in 


tobacco has been 
river district. 


little 
the Green 


Near Hanson, in Hopkins county, some 
crops were bought quite early for 5, 5% and 
6c. In Webster, Henderson and Union 
counties no sales have as yet been made. 


The character of the crop since curing is 
yet undetermined, as no seasons for strip- 
ping have occurred. The usual alternate 
drying and softening at this time induces 
a more uniform color, but this year to- 
bacco has not “run,” and many anticipate 
an unsatisfactory color. The probable 
weight, general quality and size of the 
present crop is somewhat of a mystery. 
Preparations for plant bed burning are 
backward. 

NEw YorK—The American tobacco com- 
pany recently shipped 3300 cs to their fac- 
tory at Richmond, Va, their last install- 
ment to manufacture. Worms did 20% in- 
jury to the crop around Fulton. The crop 
is assorting out about 1000 lbs p acre and 
of fair to medium quality. No activity 
among buyers the past month. A little 
sold at 10 to 14c in bdl and ’00 crop at 8 to 
10c p lb. Considerable has been taken from 
the poles during the recent damp weather. 





Convention and Show Dates. 
AGRICULTURAL. 
Mass board of agri, Northampton...... Dec 3-5 


North Carolina board of agri, Raleigh..Dec 4 
Iowa agri society, Des Moines........ Dec 10-13 
Missouri board of agri, Chillicothe...Dec 10-15 
Connecticut board of agri, Bridgeport .... Dec 17-19 
Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ Feb 4-7 
HORTICULTURAL, 
Michigan horticultural, Fennville....... Dec 3- 
Missouri horticultural, St Joseph....... Dec 3- 


Northwestern Ia hort, Rockwell City...Dec 


GU GT m wm Go 69 69 CO 
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Minnesota horticultural, Minneapolis..Dec 3- 
Ohio thorticultural, Lancaster........... Dec 
Ontario horticultural, Cobourg.......... Dec 4- 


North Illinois horticultural, 


Dixon Seasoned Dec 
Indiana horticultural, > 


Connecticut horticultural, Hartford ey Dec 10 
Illinois hort society, Champaign...... Dec 10-12 


Iowa state horticultural, Des Moines.Dec 10-12 


Maryland horticultural, Baltimore...Dec 12-13 
Northeastern Ia hort, Rockwell...... Dec 17-19 
Southwestern Ia hort, Red Oak....... Dec 17-19 
Kansas horticultural, Topeka......... Dec 26-28 
Virginia horticultural, Richmond....... Jan 7-8 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton...... Jan 8-9 
New York fruit growers’ assn, Syracuse,..Jan 8-9 
Peninsula horticultural, Berlin, Md....Jan 8-10 
Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, N Y...Jan 15 
Rhode Island horticultural, Providence..Jan 18 


Western N Yhorticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York.Feb 12-13 
American carnation, Indianapolis.....Feb 19-20 
Mass fruit growers, Worcester..... March 12-13 


DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK. 





International live stock exposition, Chi- 
RF ES Ree meres ere Nov 30-Dee 7 
Maine dairy conference, Bangor........ Dec 2-4 
Shorthorn breeders, Chicago ............ .Dec 2-7 
Lincoln sheep breeders, Uhicago -Dec 3 
American Shropshire association, “Chicago. -Dec 3 
Shetland pony club, Chicago.............. Dec 3 
American Polled Jersey, Cedarville, O..Dec 4 
Pennsylvania dairy union, York........ Dec 4-5 
South Dakota dairy, Huron.............. Dec 4-5 
Alabama dairy, Montgomery............... Dec 5 
American Cheviot society, Chicago....... Dec 5 
IN 2S GREPy,, COP ORIOIE ei 6 ccs céccccccssaecs Dec 5-6 
Missouri swine breeders, Chillicothe..Dec 9-10 
Minnesota dairy, Sauk Center........ Dec 10-12 
f° a York Merino sheep breeders, Roches- 
Let ap ude ndeeeshineesndssscedens cdeonted Dec 10-11 
elias os ee? ae Dec 11-12 
DUO TOS GHWT, CORA os caceccscccecse Dec 11-13 
Iowa stock breeders, Jefferson........ Dec 11-13 
Polled Jersey show, Cedarville, O.. Dec 17-19 
Stat2 breeders’, Rochester, N i Dec 17-19 
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Pa live stock breeders, Pittsburg..... Dec 18-19 
Indiana dairy association, Plainfield..Dec 18-19 
Duroc-Jersey breeders, Des Moines, Ta Dec 26 


Cal cmy operators, San Francisco....Dec 26-27 
Philadelphia poultry show........ Dec 2 
Eastern Pa creamery, Philadelphia.......Jan 4 
Vermont dairy, Montpelier............... Jan 7-9 
Poultry show, Milwaukee, Wis....... -- Jan 7-12 


Wisconsin cheesemakers, ‘Milwaukee. -Jan 8-10 


Connecticut dairy, Hartford........... Jan 12-16 
Boston poultry RMON tS. ccccne eh a Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 
WO BO GO sien ccaniscstaccsacmuae Jan 14-18 
POUMCy GROW, CHICKBO. .oocccciccccecscn Jan 20-25 
Nebraska dairy, Lincoln................ Jan 22-24 
Michigan dairy, Agricultural College. os a 
Olio dairy, C SIGRME,..s.<coratentoesid 5-7 
Wis dairy convention, Monomonie.. ‘Reb ne 16 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Beekeepers’ convention, Chicago......... Dec 
Mich assn farmers’ clubs, Lansing....Dec 10-12 
Michigan state grange, Lansing...... Dec 10-13 
Pennsylvania grange, Johnstown..... Dec 10-13 


Vermont grange, W R Junction... Dec 11-13 
Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax....Jan 22 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 








A Little 
Lantern 
for a 
Little 
Money 
that 


Dietz Junior Lantern 


COLD BLAST. 


It is just a foot in height and weighs but 20 

but has all the modern improvements of its 
atten brothers without any clumsiness. Burns 
kerosene, one filling lasting 13 hours. Is abso- 
wer safe and wind-proof; can be filled, regu- 
and extinguished without removing globe. 


61 buys it direct from us, express 
Faye tf your dealer hae’nt tt. 
ur catalogue of lamps and lanterns sent 
FREE to all on request. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 
73 Laight Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHEO 1840, 


Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 


Send for circulars. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL C0., 


Box 120,Chicopee Falls, Mass 








SELF-CONTAINED 


“HANDY MAN” 





walking be: 
ump <= 

| ideal engine 
for such work as grind- 
ing.churning, shelling, 
separating cream, an 
many other things es- 
sential to economic farming. Cheapest power 
made. Takes little room; costs next to nothing 
torun. We make all kindsof engines, both ver- 
tical and horizontal. Send for our free catalog. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO. 
1076 W. 15th 8t., Chicago, Ills. 














WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Good condition, used short time only; new = 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes f a 
to Winch diameter. Our ney 4 per foot on 
Sc; on Linch 3c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


CD 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The 57th congress will convene in Wash- 
ington next week for a short session pre- 
vious to the holidays. Pres Roosevelt’s 
message is being awaited with great inter- 
est. Contrary to expectations the message 
promises to be the longest on record, de- 
spite the fact that the president has elim- 
inated the reports of departments, which 
have hitherto been features of the presiden- 
tial messages. It is understood that the 
president has treated very fully and in de- 
tail a wide range of topics which he con- 
siders of national interest. The important 
questions which will undoubtedly come be- 
fore this congress will include the canal 
treaty with Great Britain, the admission 
to statehood of the territories of Arizona, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, the reciprocity 
problem, some forms of trust legislation, 
the question of Chinese exclusion, a ship 
subsidy bill and the oleo measure. The re- 
publicans are in control in both branches. 








California opposition to admitting the 
Chinese immigrants is apparently as strong 
as ever. A state convention at San Fran- 
cisco brought together 1500 delegates re- 
cently to start a movement in favor of the 
re-enactment by congress of the Chinese 
exclusion law, which will expire next May. 
Some sentiment against Japanese labor 
crept to the surface. 





The situation in Columbia still appears 
to be acute. The city of Colon was taken 
by the liberals without much resistance. 
The United States landed a force of ma- 
rines to protect American interests. There 
appears to have been no great disturb- 
ance in the city despite the abrupt change 
in government. The disturbed conditions 
make the protection of the Panama rail- 
road property a difficult problem. Every 
effort is being made to maintain and pro- 
tect transit on the isthmus. Recent de- 
velopments indicate that the liberals are 
gaining power and grave fears of the gov- 
ernment’s inability to overthrow them are 
entertained. News of a decisive engage- 
ment is expected at any time. 

The Commercial Pacific cable company, 
recently incorporated at Albany, N Y, evi- 
dently means business. The contract for 
the manufacture and laying of the first 
section of the proposed Philippine cable 
from San Francisco to Honolulu has been 
awarded. The contract is for $3,000,000. 
Work will begin at once, and it is prom- 
ised that the first section will be in opera- 
tion within ten months. The company as- 
sumes all responsibility, the government 
being under no obligations whatever. No 
action has as yet been taken by the gov- 
ernment in the matter of granting landing 
rights, but the fact that the company has 
actually begun work indicates that no 
trouble in this respect is anticipated. - 





American enterprise has just secured a 
large contract in South Africa. A Phila- 
delphia company, bidding against several 
English and continental companies, has se- 
cured a contract for the construction of 20 
steel bridges along the line of the Uganda 
railroad in East Africa. The American 
firm not only made the lowest bid, but 
guaranteed the quickest delivery of the 
bridges. 





Electric railway complications in China 
have led to a protest by Minister Conger. 
The Canton viceroy has granted a French 
concession for an electric railway from 
Canton to Wu Chau. This is claimed to 
be a violation of Wu Ting-Fang’s contract 
with the American syndicate which has 
the concession of the Canton-Hankow line. 





The larger part of the San Juan battle- 
field has been bought by the government 
for a public reservation.—Harvard is the 
undisputed football champion of the year, 
defeating Yale 22-0 before 37,000 people, the 
largest crowd that ever witnessed a foot- 
ball game.——Much damage to shipping 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








The American Separator has a good 
name and is a good machine. It is one of 
the best on the market for the dairy or 
dairy farmer. At a very small outlay it 
materially increases the farmers’ profits. 
Write to-day for one of their latest cata- 
logs. Address American Separator Co, Box 
1054, Bainbridge, N Y, and mention this 
paper. 








and to shore property has resulted from the king has decided that the selling of 
high tides and a heavy storm along the any seats will dispossess both the holder 
Atlantic coast.——Smallpox has obtained Fy and the nominee from the right of occu- 


serious foothold in Boston.——E. - pying it. Save in an official capacity only 
Maclay, author of the history of the Unit- British subjects are to be present. 

ed States Navy, which was the direct 
cause of the Schley investigation, an- 
nounced that if the court of inquiry exon- 
erates Admiral Schley, he will cut out that 
portion which-is detrimental to the ad- 
miral. 





Colorado is the scene of the latest mine 
disaster. Fire and gas explosion in the 
Smuggler mines at Telluride has resulted 
in the death of at least 23 men. As yet it 
has been impossible to thoroughly search 
the mine, and the number may be _in- 
creased. 





King Edward has wisely checkmated the 
efforts of British speculators who seek to 
line their pockets with American and con- 
tinental gold as a result of his coming cor- The New York reform club has put itself 
onation. British nobles and others hold- on record as opposed to ship subsidy bills 
ing seats in Westminster Abbey have of- pending in congress. A memorial to this 
fered them for sale at fabulous sums, and fact has been sent to the president. 
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INCHEST E R 
REPEATING RIFLES| 


repeat. They don’t jam, catch,.or fail to extract. 
In a word, they are the only reliable repeaters. 
Winchester rifles are made in all desirable 
calibers, weights and styles; and are plain, 
partially or elaborately ornamented, suiting every 
purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 








made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 


Send name and address on a Postal 
FR E E for our 164-page Illustrated Catalog. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



















Canners and Packers and Vvesctabies 


will be interested in knowing that this branch of 
industry promises to have the finest exhibit of 
canned fruits and vegetables ever shown. 


THE CITRUS FAIR PURE FOOD SHOW 


At the Coliseum, Dec. 5, Chicago, 


will be a grand opportunity for exhibitors to present the merits 
of their respective productions. Table expenses have increased 
very much in Chicago this year, and “what to eat” is the real 
problem of this city. 











Amusement Features will attract the crowds. Most of 
the Buffalo Midway will be there and other star features new to 
Chicago, The best Military Bands, etc. Wire or write for 
space. 






J. A. GORMAN, Managing Director 


The Citrus Fair and Pure Food Exposition (Inc.), 
814-135 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, 














VIRCINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


—— : We have for sale any number of farms in 
Long ey oe Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 


he ” stock yo and general farming purposes; 
i: ELI. * BALiNG PRESS, serene sensing crom, 0 Isl, prions reneing 


a yy Largest feed 
to hand} 


e at work or 
free. 


BUY ONLY THE BEST. 


ee Wah & SS aati See time ;.make the 
most compact and even sized bales; get yoy most in @ car and 
thussave freight, USE THE 









ings are worth more than the price asked for 
Stella i [uetrated cataloguc malted entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
NS PLOW CO. li ire St., il | ve mead £ GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
sburg. Pa. 

















Sunbody. 


HENRY WILLIS MITCHELL. 





Sunbody’s courtin’ sunbody, 
Sunwhere er other, t’-night; 
Sunbody’s whisperin’ t’ sunbody; 
Sunbody’s listenin’ t’ sunbody, 
Under this clear moonlight. 


Near th’ bright river’s flow, 
Runnin’ s’, still en slow, 
Talkin’ s’ sof’ en low, 

She sits ’ith sunbody. 


Pacin’ th’ ocean’s shore, 

Edged by th’ foamin’ roar, 

Words never spoke afore 
Sounds sweet t’ sunbody. 


Under th’ maple tree, 

Deep tho’ th’ shadders be,— 

Plain ’nuff he can see 
Bright eyes hez sunbody! 


No one sits up t’ wait, 

Tho’ she’s out s’ late,— 

All know she’s ut th’ gate 
Talkin’ ’ith sunbody. 


Tiptoe t’ th’ parlor door: 

Two shadders on the floor 

(Moonlight reveals n’ more)— 
Annie en sunbody! 


Two, sittin’ side b’ side, 

Float ’ith th’ ebbin’ tide; 

“Thus, dearest, may we glide 
Thro’ life,’’ says sunbody, 


Sunwhere, sunbody, 
Sunhow er other, 


Makes love t’ sunbody 
T’-night. 


The Set Wheel, 


By James Buckham. 





—depressing enough for both of them, 

indeed, until they started homeward 

from a certain little country village, in 
the damp, dripping, sweet-smelling twi- 
light of the summer day. In the first 
place a cloud had risen between Lucy and 
Tom at their last meeting,—a little cloud, 
to be sure, but quite sufficient, consider- 
ing the marvelously expansive and accu- 
mulative nature of clouds, to furnish the 
nucleus of a storm. , 

Tom had asked Lucy not to waltz with 
other men henceforth, feeling, in his de- 
vouringly jealous passion for her, that no 
masculine arm but his own ought now to 
encircle her waist. Lucy, not understand- 
ing the motive, still less the feeling, that 
prompted his request, indignantly informed 
him that she should waltz with whom she 
pleased, and that if he could not trust her 
now it would be better that he should be 


: T was a gloomy ride for Lucy Pendridge 


relieved. at once of an uncertainty that 
might grow worse in the future. Tom was 
amazed and frightened at the way she 


took it. He stammered, explained, pleaded 
and finally backed down altogether, hum- 
bly withdrawing his request. But the lov- 
ers had parted from one another with con- 
straint, and each felt that the next meet- 
ing might bring the crisis. 

Yet Tom knew instinctively that every 
hour of separation would only widen the 
rift between them, so he had called for 
Lucy two days later, with a shining rig 
from the livery stable, and invited her for 
an afternoon drive. The ill-concealed cool- 
ness between them was the first damper 
on their enjoyment; and then they had 
hardly driven two miles into the country 
before a veritable cloud came up over the 
distant hills, bringing with it sudden and 
unexpected rain. One heavy shower had 
followed another, all the afternoon. The 
young people had no umbrella, and of 
course the rain beat under the buggytop 
and they both got very moist. 

In this unfortunate condition, and the un- 
fortunate mood resulting from it, they re- 
opened the discussion of two days previ- 
ous and had a real out-and-out lovers’ 
quarrel, during which Lucy tore off her 
glove and stormfully returned the diamond 
engagement ring to Tom, and Tom thrust 
it into his pocket with seemingly wrath- 
ful unconcern, as if it had been a nickel 
in change. And then, to cap the climax, 
one of the wheels of their carriage be- 
came set, on the outskirts of a village ten 
miles from home, and they perforce came 
to a dead stop in the rain. 

The horse had halted in front of a small, 
white house with green blinds. Every- 
thing about the place ldoked primly and 
immaculately neat and Tom suggested to 
Lucy, in the same formal and courteous 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


manner that he would have used toward 
any lady who happened to be riding with 
him, that she should alight and go into 
the house, while he obtained the necessary 
tools and materials for greasing the re- 
fractory wheel. Lucy—glad enough to es- 
cape from Tom for a few minutes, and get 
a chance to swallow the lump in her throat 


—assented; so they left the discouraged 
horse standing in the middle of the road 
and walked together up the box-bordered 


pathway to the door of the little house. 


Tom’s knock brought, with suspicious 
promptness, an answering rattle of the 
knob. The door was flung wide open and 
the smiling countenance of a little, faded 


gentleman in a rusty black coat and white 
lawn tie confronted them. 

“I saw you coming, my dear young 
friends,’’ the gentleman explained, beaming 
expectantly upon the bedraggled pair, “and 
hastened to welcome you. It is a bad day 
outside, but love, they say, has all seasons 
for its own, and I suppose, all weathers. 
Come in, young friends, come right in!” 

The face of the faded little clergyman 
was fairly luminous, as he stood holding 
the door wide open, and shuffling eagerly 
to and fro in his carpet slippers. 

Both of the young people flushed scar- 
let, and if the reverend gentleman at the 
door had been of an artistic tempera- 
ment, he would surely have experienced a 
thrill of delight at the picture before him, 
so rich in coloring—the exquisitely clear 
flaming of those hot young cheeks against 
the grayish, foggy background of rain; the 
downcast, wholesome, handsome faces of 
man and maid, touched with a certain 
refining pain and shadow, in subtle har- 
mony with their surroundings. But the 
Rev John Albee saw only, what he had 
seen so often before with cheerful grati- 
tude, a well-to-do and likely young pair 
of lovers, who had alighted at his door 
and slipped up the box-bordered path to 
be married. 

“Come in!” he reiterated, with an impera- 
tive and yet winning tone, attuned by long 
professional experience to the wistfully 
bashful mood of lovers. He shuffied seduc- 
tively backwards in the carpet slippers, 
and waved his hand toward the little 
parlor, where Hymen’s altar had long been 
established. 

‘“‘There—there must be some mistake, sir,”’ 
stammered Tom. “You were expecting 
some other parties, I dare say. We sim- 
ply called to—’’ 

“You will pardon a slight deafness, my 
dear young friend?” said the clergyman, 
anxiously, but still smilingly. 


“There is some mistake, I say, sir!’’ cried 
Tom, raising his voice. 

“Not at all, not at all!” the beaming 
clergyman assured him. “You have come 
to the right house, sir. I am. Rev Mr 
Albee. Pray walk in. It is very damp 
outside.”’ 

*“Confound it!” shouted Tom, now thor- 


oughly out of patience. “I don’t want 
your professional services, sir! I called to 
see if I could borrow a jack and wrench—” 


“If it is the license you are troubled 
about, my young friend,’ continued’ the 
clergyman, briskly, “I assure you it can 
be obtained just as well after the cere- 


mony, as I have a friendly understanding 
with the town clerk to that effect, in view 
of the quite pardonable confusion and 
absentmindedness of young men at such 
times.”’ 

“See. here!” exclaimed Tom, wrathfully 
and very distinctly, as if he were talking 
to a telephone that just wouldn’t under- 


stand. “I—tell—you—we—don’t—want—to— 
get—married.”’ 
“Oh, Tom!”’ 


The voice was choked and tremulous and 
barely audible, but it brought Tom down 
off the top step, where he had perched 
himself to shout at the deaf clergyman, 
with an eager, bending swiftness that 
must have rejoiced the heart of Hymen’s 
perplexed local agent. 

“Do we?” demanded Tom, stooping over 
the blushing girl, with a look in his eyes 
like that of a condemned criminal who 
sees from the gallows a horseman thun- 
dering up the hill with a possible pardon 
from the governor. 

“Do we?” he repeated, pléeadingly. 

“Tt’s such a chance, Tom!” faltered 
Lucy, with a woman’s passion for a sus- 
pended and never-to-be-repeated opportu- 
nity shining in her eyes. 

Tom straightened up and extended his 
hand impulsively to the clergyman. The 
latter took it, with some slight show of 
professional surprise, but utilized the mo- 


._ the major’s up the street. 
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mentary advantage by drawing the young 
man into the house. Then the door closed 
upon the radiant pair, and the dripping 
horse looked after them in vain. 

; Twenty minutes elapsed before the min- 
ister. Came out, in a rubber coat, jacked 
up the set wheel, and, with Tom’s tremu- 
lous and uncertain assistance, poured oil 
upon the troubled axle. Then the young 
people went on their way, with faces 
brighter than the fitfully returning sun- 
light; and the Rev Mr Albee re-entered 
the house, and smilingly handed to his 
wife two cfisp ten dollar bills. 


A Night with Grandma. 


MARGERY ISABEL, 








Grandma’s name will always be asso- 
ciated in memory with games amd ginger- 
cakes and pleasant things; grandpa’s with 
June apples and stories of adventure. The 
hours I have spent with them are among 
the pleasantest of my life. 

A typical night at their home was some- 
thing like this: An hour’s chat in the 
twilight around a cheery fire, with grand- 
ma in her rocking chair, and grandpa op- 
posite. No confusion, nor hurry—one 
would almost forget that there was such 
a word in the language when under the 
spell of the twilight. It was a time to 
build wir-castles, a time to watch the 
shadows on the wall and the pictures in 
the fire; or, better still, to hear the stories 
of a girl and boy of 50 years ago, who will 
never be anything but young. 

The lamps were then lit and a chapter 
from the big, old Bible read aloud. Then 
grandma would propose games—‘‘William 
Atrimbletoe,” ‘Hull-Gull” and ‘“Wibble- 
Warble.” Grandma always made it lively 


when she played and it was seldom any-‘° 


ae she could win the game of Hull- 
Gull. 

When bedtime came, Aunt Ella would 
light the tall, old-fashioned candle and go 
upstairs. We would rehearse the latest 
poetry we had memorized, tell riddles and 
then go to sleep. 

It was the simple wholesomeness of the 
days we spent with grandma that makes 
the memory sweet and lasting. 

The truly happy times are hours 

That after years adjudge not vain. 

They are, in mem’ry’s garden, flowers; 

You press them and they leave no stain. 





UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 
We'll circle round the evening grate, 
And read the news from every clime; 
His tale the traveller shall relate, 
The poet sing his tuneful rhyme. 
What though with toil our hands are hard, 
Our lot by poverty repressed, 
When we’ve a statesman or a bard 
To honor us as evening guest! 


Oh, good it is t9 wield the stroke 
Of strenuous labor, day by day; 
And good to feel care’s burdening yoke 
Relax, to give the spirit play;— 
To thrill with Webster o’er the theme 
Of ‘Liberty and Union, one!” 
Or dream with Whittier the dream 
’Twas his, when evening chores were done! 


Here’s Dickins for our fun and love, 
And Goldsmith with his humor quaint; 
And Hugo (rightly shelved above!)— 
The story of his convict-saint. 
Who reads is wise, and wisest he 
Who quickly takes the ready boon. 
For morning chores will many be, 
And bedtime hour must come full soon. 
MARCIA M- SELMAN- 





During the early days of the Metropol- 
itan elevated railroad in New York the 
trains did not run on Sunday. One Sun- 
day morning, ignorant of this fact, a trav- 
eler rushed up to the stairway only to 
find the gates closed. Noticing the let- 
ters “‘M E R R” over the egtrance, he 
said in disgusted tones: “I might know a 
Methodist Episcopal railroad wouldn’t run 
on Sundays!” 





Lady: I am going to give a ball, and I 
want you to polish this floor. Do you 
thoroughly understand your business? 

Polisher: Well, madam, you inquire at 
On his ballroom 
fioor, the last party he gave, six people 
broke their legs before twelve o’clock, and 
an old gentleman broke his neck down the 
stairs. It was I, madam, who polished 
that floor and staircase.—[London Answers. 





Mistress: What makes your potatoes so 
soggy? 

New Cook: Please, mum, the water they 
was boiled in was very wet.—[New York 


Weekly. 
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A Terrible Moment. 


BOOLA, 





While in New Haven to attend the Yale 
and Princeton football game, on Nov 16, 
I witnessed a sight which I will not for- 
get for many a day. It was almost noon, 
and the main streets were swarmed with 
the hundreds of visitors that a big game 
always draws to the town where the game 
is to be played, when clouds of black 
smoke were seen to rise from the upper 
stories of the Hutchinson, a large, fivé- 
story, light brick building, occupied entire- 
ly by students. Long before the fire de- 
partment had arrived an immense crowd 
had gathered on the spot, and there we 
beheld a young man standing on the ledge 
of a fifth-story window, wildly calling for 


aid, while the thick. smoke rose all around 
him, and now and again completely en- 
veloped him. Two or three times he 


seemed about. to jump to the ground, which 
would mean certain death, but each time 
he was stayed by the shouts of his friends 
below, who called frantically to him to 
wait. 

To the crowd, as they stood in the terri- 
ble suspense, the fire engines never seemed 
longer in coming, and when they did ar- 
rive it took some time to raise the truck 
ladder, so that angry remarks could be 
heard on all sides. The sight of the lad- 
der-slowly rising, and the cheers and ap- 
plause of his friends below, gave hope and 
courage to the entrapped student, by this 
time almost suffocated by the smoke, and 
he had just strength enough to seize the 
ladder as it reached the window and slide 
down halfway, where he was caught in 
the arms of two of the firemen and borne 
unconscious to the ground. He was taken 
to the house of a physician nearby, and it 
was over an hour before he recovered, The 
fire burned on and completely gutted the 
three upper stories, but the two lower 
stories were damaged only by water. The 
students in the lower stories went to their 
rooms and threw whatever they could into 
the street, where the things were gathered 
up by their friends who stood waiting 
with the water pouring down upon them. 
Those whose rooms were on the upper 
stories, however, lost everything they had. 
That night there were about fifty students 
looking around for homes. 





“Oh Such Fun!” 





I have had many pleasant times this 
summer. One was a delightful trip to a 
nearby lake, where several of us youmg 


people went on a picnic. There are three 
beautiful lakes connected by a channel, 
which is not wide enough to use the oars, 
so we had to paddle through to the other 
lakes, which made the trip very romantic. 
We got water lilies and had such a fine 
row. We also visited the Indian ovens on 
one side of the main iake, and to end the 
day, just as we were starting for home, 
came a very hard thunder storm, and we 
drove several miles in a pouring rain. But 
we did not mind that, as we had such a 
good time. And another very interesting 
place I have been to is the’ Cornell dam, 
which is said to be the largest one in the 
world. Last week I heard a very interest- 
ing story about a young man correspond- 
ing with a young lady who belongs to the 
Young Folks’ Table. He has never had the 
pleasure of meeting her, but they have ex- 
changed many pleasant letters. I am very 
fond of horses. We have six, and six cows, 
and make butter. I think people living out 
in the country have such good times. Last 
evening I attended a Halloween party. Oh, 
such fun we had! Ghosts came in and told 
stories. They were ghostly looking objects 
in their white robes, and what horrid sto- 
ries they did tell! My friend and I had a 
lonely road to drive home, and the young 
people said, “‘You better beware of things in 
the woods!” But bless their dear hearts, 
we had such a deligntful wide home in the 
moonlight, we never even thought of 
ghosts. We had a friend who visited my 
mother this fall, who lives in Denver. . She 
had never seen a chestnut bur before, and 
took some home to show her daughters. 
Are there any of the young people who are 
Quakers, or that are members of that so- 
ciety? There are a yood many in this part 
of the country, who are very nice people. 
I have several cousins who were married by 
the Friends. How jolly it is to think, when 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


you write like this, that somebody wonders 
who you are, where you live, what you 
look like, and if they know you. I know 
as I read the letters, those thoughts pass 
Belle of the Empire 








in my mind.—[Viola 
State. 
My Little Cousins. 
MISS IDAL, 
IT see that Chatterbox has started to 
write again, so I thought I'd write once 
more. Marguerite Du Bbis, I’ve been at 


too, but it was quite a good 
many years ago. Our Sunday school went 
there on an excursion. I thought it an 
abominable place, and never did want to 
go there again. It’s more interesting now; 
they have lots more things there. Didn’t 
have many animals when I was there; 
all of them that I remember were two 
eight-hoofed horses. My cousin, Morris, 
was there this summer, and he took three 
of those Indians to dinner; took them 
around all day, and had his picture taken 


Glen island, 


with them. I have one of the pictures. 
He is a great boy! 
My grandmother, aunt, uncle and two 


little cousins were here in July from Geor- 
gia. Grandmother stayed three months. 
They live in middle Georgia. I'd never 
seen the children before, and the ‘others 
only once. Marie was ‘seven years old 
and Hattie two and a half, or nearly that. 
She was a nice little girl and as good as 
gold; very seldom cried unless she got a 
spanking, which was quite frequently 
sometimes, for she was always into mis- 
chief. She calls me “Uncle Belle.” My 
aunt and my mother went away one day 
and left Marie and Hattie for my grand- 
mother and myself to take care of. I 
had to see that they went to sleep in the 
afternoon, and, oh my! Hattie didn’t want 
to go to sleep, and kept sitting up every 
minute. I Said to her, “Hattie, you lie 
right down there and go to sleep!” ‘‘You’re 
not my boss! You’re not my boss, neith- 


er!” (She shook her head at me with 
every word. [I couldn’t help laughing.) 
“Yes, I am your boss, too, and I want 


you to go to sleep!”’ Towards night she 
was sitting on my father’s lap. . She looked 
up at him. ‘“You’re not my boss!” He 
asked her, “who is your boss?” “I don’t 
know.” Used to tell her mother or any- 
body, when she happened to think of it, 
that they weren’t her boss. 

When she first came she said, ‘‘Nes’m,”’ 
but after awhile she said, ‘‘Yes’m” all 
right. She always wanted to help do 
everything (when she gets a few years 
older she won’t be so anxious). “I want to 
he’p;’’ so she used to help me carry water 


May I Send You 


A Book ? 


I will mail you any book from the list 
below if you send me-your address. 

With it I will send an order on your near- 
est druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. If you think that you need it 
after reading this book, you are welcome 
to take it a month at my risk. If it cures 
pay your druggist $5.50. If it fails I will 
pay him myself. 

This remarkable offer is made after a 
lifetime’s experience. I have learned how 
to strengthen the inside nerves—those 
nerves that alone operate every vital or- 
gan. I make each organ do its duty by 
bringing back its nerve power. No case is 
too difficult. I take the risk in all. 

In five years 550,000 people have accepted 
this offer, and 39 in each 40 paid. They 
paid because they were cured, for no drug- 
gist accepts a penny otherwise. The de- 
cision is left with you. 

Note that if my Restorative cures, the 
cost is a trifle. If it fails it is free. Can 
you neglect such an offer when 39 out of 
40 who write me are cured? 
state which | Book io. 
want, 








on Dyspepsia. 
on the 
on the Kidneys, 


Simply 


book you and | Rook No. 


| Book No. 
542, Racine, Wis. | Book No. 


Mild cases not chronic 
by one or two bottles. 


1 
2 
3 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | Bose No. ‘ for Women, 
6 


for Men (sealed), 
on Rheumatism. 


are often cured 


At all druggists. 


























Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in ergs or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog on ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 
a - MET 
It Saves Money, 
i l 
Time and Fuel. 
This really wonderful wood burning 
heater wil) heat your sitting-room, bed- 
room.,or office from zero to 100 degrees 
above in less time and with less fuel 
than any other kind of 
stove. M.S. BOGART of 
pom Miunsey, N. Y., writes: 
= ‘Albany Hot Air Stove 
mee heats my large room, 15x16 
= feet, in 10 minutes.” 


Albany Hot Air Heaters 
have polished steel bodies, 
mW top and bottom draft, beau- 
tifully Nickel Plated Urn, 
Name Plate, Upper Draft 
— Keys, Removable Lin- 
Double Corrugated 
Bottom, handsome 
Nickeled Foot Rails. 

To introduce this 





~ Albany Heater in 

m™your town we will 

prepay freight east 

of Mississippi River. 

Burnsanything used 

- for fuel except coal. 

Stands 44 inehes high; bod = inches high. My special 

introducto price is $7. freight paid; Embossed 

white metal stove board nomen r with heater for 50c extra. 
Money will be refunded if heater is not satisfactory. 


C. E. MORRISON, 


Box 138, Albany, N. Y. 


lf You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet, “‘ How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting and perhaps instructive. 












Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 


BULBS 
‘=r PLANTS 


Rooted 


y C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, description, 
m. 6% of pro) tion and full directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the a. dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations whic bellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved es- 
ecially for this book. The cultural directions are plain- 
fy ees ons and to the aren ate — ha 
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Gat E JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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SES ELEM MEN NG NEE 
A Rare Chance 


| 
& 
APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 
S 


ry esentatives of the ‘““American A 
turist ’’ in the states of Ohio, West ir- 
ginia, Virginia and the South and Pennsyl- 
vania. Thisis an Opportunity that should be 
investigated by men of experience. Youn 
men without experience, but possessed o 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
3 in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
{ reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 


4 
: willing to give the business training neces- 
4 
SS) 













sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to su with us. This is a 
tion eee man who means 
ess and who is g a responsible 
pealtion, and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
58 and 54 Lafayette Placé, New York City. 
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FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


sometimes, —had hold of one side of the 
handle. “I he’pin’,” she says. Hattie is 
very fond of all the men folks, and she 
would go right along with any man, 
whether she. knew him or not. They are 
all girls to her. She said to Morris, ‘You 
bad girl!” And she says, “Papa’s a bad 
girl.”” He was telling her to behave one 


night, and he had a small cane in his 
hand. Hattie got that and shook it at 
him. ‘‘Now you behave, you behave you’- 
seff.’”’ She will throw stones at you some- 
times if something doesn’t exactly suit 


her. One Sunday afternoon she had thrown 
a stone at me, and a few minutes later it 
was, “Uncle Belle, take me.” ‘Are you 
going to throw any more stones?” ‘“‘Yes’m.” 
“Then I won’t take-you.” She runs to 
the house. ‘“‘Papa, Uncle Belle won’t take 
me!”’ 

One day she wanted to see the calf, so 
I took her up to the barn to see it, and 
lifted her into the cow’s feeding place. 
She was rubbing the calf. “He’s a feat 
girl,” she says. I always make one of 
our horses kiss me (thé others won’t) near- 
ly every time I go to the barn. I gave 
him a kiss as I went by. Hattie was 
standing in the barn, and she says, “I 
want to kiss Dicky boy, too.” I lifted her 
up and she kissed him. He bit me once, 
and I could hardly get him to kiss me 
for a good while after that. Every time 
we went out riding, Hattie would slap 
@ rein over his back. “Go on, there, suh,”’ 
she says to him. Marie used to go along 
after the cows every night. You have 
to cross two small brooks on the way to 
the woods. She was so sorry she didn’t 
have more “branches” to cross. But she 
will never cross them again, for she died 
October 27, with scarlet fever. Just three 
short months before, she was here. She 
Was a pretty little girl and as smart as 
she could be. 

I 


“Afraid to Bait’’—Dignified Jane, I enjoy 
fishing very much. The last time I went 


I was at my sister’s. We went one after- 
noon to a creek near her home. My sis- 





SHELLSTONE LILY. 


ter was afraid to bait the hook, so I did 
that for her. I had just thrown my line 
out, when my sister caught a fish and I 
had to take it off the hook for her. She 
stayed quite a while, and then, as she had 
to go away, she went home, and I thought 
I would try my luck alone. I sat there 
on a large stone for half an hour and 
caught no fish, so became discouraged and 
went home. I enclose my photograph.— 
[A Shellstone Lily. 


A Wolf’s Halloween—On the morning of 
Oct 31 papa found a wolf in the horse barn, 
so my sisters and I ran down to see it. 
Papa took our shepherd hog, Jip, and a 
pitchfork, and went in, and had us close 
the door. Jip jumped onto the wolf, which 
was fat and old, for its teeth were worn 
off with old age. It has stolen a good 
many of our chickens. When Jip rolled her 
over, papa ran the fork through her, then 
struck her on the forehead and killed and 
skinned her, and sold her hide for a buggy 
robe. Our barn and chicken house join. 
Both have hay roofs. The wolf must have 
been walking on the roof when it walked 
over a hole filled with loose hay, and fell in. 
Wasn’t she surprised then, and wasn’t that 
a good Halloween trick? Papa says she 
must have been afraid of a hard winter, 





so trapped herself. I am ten years old. 
Papa calls me Joe, but to show my favor- 
ite work, I will sign my name—([Cow-girl 
Joe, Neb. 


Hunting Rabbits—Here in Minnesota, 


where rabbits are abundant, an ideal sport 
is to go on a rabbit hunting tour. There 
are two species of rabbits here, the cotton- 
tail and the jack rabbit. The latter is us- 
ually sought for, on account of its enor- 
mous size; a full grown jack generally 
weighs (before dressed) 8 to 12 lbs, while 
a cotton-tail balances the scales at about 
5 lbs. 

These hunting parties, spoken of before, 
generally consist of six men each. They 
start early in the morning, one party go- 
ing east or south, the other west or north. 
They hunt all day until twilight, when they 
return with their game. The side having 
the smallest number of rabbits must pay 
for an oyster supper given at the hotel, 
in which all men of both sides take part, 
bringing with them their respective wives 
or sweethearts.—[Joseph P. Smith. 





A Berrying Adventure—I should like to 
tell of an experience I had this summmer. 
In company with a girl friend I used to 
go berrying in a pasture owned by my 
friend’s father. We used to pick for hours, 
singing and talking as only two girls can. 
We would take our lunch with us and eat 
it off a flat rock. We used to fill our pails, 
set them in the shade of an old apple tree, 
eat our lunch and go and fill our pails 
again, and then start for home. One day, 
after having unusually fine picking, and 
after I had just been boasting to friend 
how many berries I had picked, we had 
a surprise. We had had our lunch and 
were returning with our second picking, 
when, on nearing the old tree we saw an 
overturned pail. It was my six-quart pail 
of berries. A cow had eaten all but about 
a pint of them. My friend laughed heart- 
ily, but it was some time before I could 
even smile. Thereafter, wherever we went 
our berries went, too.—[A Filipino, Mas- 
sachusetts. 





An Address Wanted—About two years 
ago I clipped from an issue of this jour- 
nal a picture of a young girl. I found the 
picture in the Yor~-- Folk’s columns, and 
with it was a letter to which was signed 
the pen name, “The Dakotian.’”’ The close 
resemblance of the picture to a cousin, of 
whom I-shave lost trace; caused me to 
preserve it. An aged uncle, visiting me 
some time ago, declared that I should write 
and try to learn the address of The Da- 
kotian. Any expense that may be incurred 
in finding this person I will gladly meet.— 
{[J. T. Detchon. 

&#& Will The Dakotian kindly send her ad- 
dress to the Young Folks’ Editor, so that 
he may forward it to Mr Detchon? 





This has been a bad year for Missouri 
farmers to raise anything, it has been so 
dry. We call our farm Clover Dale. I 
think it is nice to have our farms named 
some good suitable name. I have an un- 
cle in the Philippines. He is going to start 
for New York Dec 1. He writes us long 
letters, as good to read as some good story 
book. He tells us of the country and the 
odd ways of the natives, and sends us 
pictures and views of different things. We 
did not go to the Pan-American exposition 
but are surely going to the great fair, 1903, 
at St Louis.—[Ethel E. Lammert. 


I attended the fair at Cape Girardeau 
and went to the theater two nights, which 
I enjoyed very much. We take four pa- 
pers, and I like this one best. I live two 
miles from town and six miles from the 
Mississippi river, in Missouri. I have a 
beautiful white kitten named Jackie, and 
five pet pigs. I am 11 years old and live 
on a farm with my mamma, brother, grand- 
ma, uncle and ceusin. We raised 600 chick- 
ens last year.—[Jessie Mae Vandegrift. 
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A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but 
of catarrh cures, there has always been a 
great scarcity. There are many remedies 
to relieve, but very few that really cure. 

The old practice of sniffing salt water 
through the nose would often relieve, and 








the washes, douches, powders and inhalers 
in common use are very little, if any, better 
than the old-fashioned salt water douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application 
of salves, washes and powders to the nose 
and throat to cure catarrh is no more rea- 
sonable than to rub the back to cure kid- 
ney disease. Catarrh is just as much a 
blood disease as kidney trouble or rheu- 
matism and it cannot be cured by local 
treatment any more than they can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, 
throat or stomach, an internal antiseptic 
treatment is necessary to drive the ca- 
tarrhal poison out of the blood and sys- 
tem, and the new catarrh cure is designed 
on this plan, and the remarkable success 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is because be- 
ing used internally, it drives out catarrhal 
infection through action upon stomach, 
liver and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman of St. Joseph relates an 
experience with catarrh which is of value 
to millions of catarrh sufferers every- 
where. He says: “I neglected a slight 
nasal catarrh until it gradually extended 
to my throat and bronchial tubes and 
finally even my stomach and liver became 
affected, but as I was able to keep up and 
do a day’s work I let it run along until my 
hearing began to fail me and then I realized 
that I must get rid of catarrh or lose my 
position, as I was clerk and my hearing 
was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an in- 
haler, another a catarrh salve, but they 
were no good in my case, nor was anything 
else until I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start 
and in less than four months I was com- 
pletely .cured of catarrh, although I had 
suffered nearly all my life from it. 

“They are pleasant to take and so much 
more convenient to use than any other 
catarrh remedies that I feel I cannot say 
enough in fa »r of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets.”’ 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh 
will be mailed free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., and the tablets 
are sold by all druggists in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Blessed Irresponsibility. 


LUCILLA, OHIO. 





While neither death nor disgrace, fire 
nor pestilence has ever marred the peace 
of my immediate family, still a _ slight 
description of my surroundings is neces- 
sary to an understanding as to why my 
little outing was the greatest pleasure of 
the kind in my life. I was born and raised 
on a farm, with the exception of a short 
time spent in a neighboring high school 
and teaching awhile, and while I do not 
think my life exceptionally hard for a 
farmer’s wife, still we farmers’ wives bid 
good-by to many a hope and expectation 
as the years go by. We belong to the 
numerous class of farmers who, like Gen- 
eral Grant’s people, were just well enough 
off to have to work with all their might. 

I have raised a faimly of five girls and 
taken care of my husband’s father 15 
years, and while my husband has gath- 
ered considerable land, we are still very 
nearly as poor as ever, and my outings 
have consisted in going to church (when 
the horses were not too tired, or the 
waather too hot or too cold or too wet or 
too dry, or I could overcome my husband's 
dislike of going when he had to be both- 
ered with the team), and visiting my mar- 


ried daughters when there was a new 
addition to the family (bless the babies, 
how we love them!). But this one time I 


went, with a party of people younger than 
myself, consisting of two farmers and a 
college professor, with their wives and 
families, a younger lady, my own daughter 
with her husband and small son, besides 
my little daughter, on a steamboat excur- 
sion, 

We had to go four miles in order to reach 
the starting place. The weather was cloudy 
and we all felt that it would be very bad 
for me to be caught in a shower away 
from home. Of course, at home I usually 


run after little chickens and ducks, milk 
cows, dig potatoes and soe on, rain or 
shine. But to be out, at my age, away 


from home, if it should rain, would be very 
unbecoming! Besides, it would be apt to 
muddy the buggy. So I went horseback 
those four miles, between 4 and 5 o’cleck in 
the morning. Right there my pleasure be- 
gan. No breakfast to get, no cows to milk, 
no calves or chickens to feed, or churn- 
ing, for one day, at least! And my: ex- 
pense would be only 50 cents, and I actually 
owned 75! 

Well, we started, “anon or a little after,” 
on our trip, and riding on a river boat is 


restful in the extreme. The quiet, placid 
floating has a tendency to quiet one’s 
nerves. Past small towns and little vil- 


lages, beautiful farms with fine houses and 
handsome grounds, great melon fields, cov- 
ering acre after acre, also fields of cabbage 
and tomatoes, then past a colored settle- 
ment, where a fine looking young colored 
man was apparently introducing his friend 
to his father’s family. The old gentleman 
had wool as white as snow, the mother 
looked plump and hearty in her bright 
calico dress, and the young girl gave the 
stranger the most graceful of courtesies, 
and doubtless a glimpse of white teeth as 
she smiled upon him. 

Peacefully floating, floating, only when 
we had to lock through the canals, we 
reached our destination, Marietta, O, about 
noon. We landed at the little park where 
St Clair, the first governor of Ohio, was 
inaugurated. A stone with an inscription 
marked the spot. The monument to the 
Union soldiers from Washington county oc- 
cupies a corner of the park next to the 
street. We ate our dinner in the park, and 
as I was the invited guest, I did not have 
to furnish the dinner or wait on the com- 
pany, but was given the best seat. Being 
ever so much older than the rest of the 
company, I took it when offered, and this 
was the first time in my 47 years that lever 
went to a picnic and did not have to work! 


Ah, the blessed feeling of irresponsibility! 
If things did not go right it would be no 
fault of mine, nor would I have to make 


the best of accidents or mistakes. A friend 
from the city joined us, who took us to 
see the old college and grounds, and the 
site of the first blockhouse, and the new 
addition, ‘‘Norwood,” that was being added 
to the city. We went out there on the 
street cars, everyone else took this as a 
matter of course, so I kept quiet and never 
mentioned that I had never been on a street 
ear, electric or otherwise, in my life be- 
fore. Then to our friend’s house for a 
brief rest, after which the men of the party 
took us to visit the fire. department. The 


TALK 








men at the station were very kind, show- 
ing us about the building, and loosed the 


horses, Kit and Clara, to show how well 
trained they were. The horses were white 
and very intelligent. (1 am very near Adam 
Clark’s belief, who thought his old white 
horse would be saved, anyway!) 

We left about 4 o’clock, bringing up the 
river with us a party of campers, college 
boys and girls, accompanied by a man and 
his wife, former students. They brought 
with them little canoes and dainty canvas 
boats, and plenty of rugs, intending to float 
home in the moonlight. It did not seem 
long until lights began to appear in the 
towns and farmhouses on either side, and 
my little grandson, aged two, let us know 
he was sleepy, and with his head on my 
arm and his dear little face close to me, 
I leaned back in my rocking chair, “‘think- 
ing some good thoughts,’”’ came peacefully 
to my daughter's for the night and to my 
own home in the morning, rested in body 
and mind. 


— 


The Bible “Must” Again—Look at Gen 
xxix 26, xxx 16, xl 11; Numbers xxiii 12, 
26; Deut iv 22; I Sam xiv 43; 2 Sam xxiii 
3; Ezra x 12; Mark viii 31, ix 12; Luke xxii 
37, xxiv 44, xxiv 7; John iii 7; Acts iv 12, 


ix 6; Rom xiii 5; I Cor v 10—19 times! 
Moral: “Search the Seriptures.”—[N. A 
S., New York. 





Mamma was gone for a week and I was 
housekeeper during her absence. Sunday 
afternoon I thought it would be quite ap- 
propriate to read Evangeline to Stella. So 
we sat in her room and I read, and after 
a while we were both crying, and I con- 
cluded we'd better finish the story another 


time. At the supper table Stella’s sister, 
Ina, exclaimed: “Why, Aunt Emma, it 


was too funny for anything to hear you 
read Evangeline to Stella. I heard you 
in my room. There’d be a word, then a 
stop, then another word, then another stop. 
Let’s read something funny or do some- 
thing to laugh before mamma comes, so 
she won't think we’re all in the dumps!” 
I don’t want to speak slightingly of the 
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should have insisted on doing so, and bal- 
anced the pathos with other things, so 
that mamma might not see sad faces on her 
yeturn.—[{Aunt Emma. 





I am one of those “dignified old school- 
marms.” I have a pleasant school, situ- 
ated in the midst of the Adirondacks, and 
near the Hudson river. I am 20 years old 
and this is my fifth term. My home is in 
town, but I spend most of my time in the 
country, and how I do enjoy it! Sometimes 


I think I am too happy. I remember our 
teacher once‘telling us that this life was 
only a preparatory school, in which we 
were to prepare for eternity. I often won- 


der if I am spending my time in idleness, 





too much taken up with the beauties of 
the world’s schoolroom to prepare for my 
future.—[Ramona, New York. 

SUCKING CIDER THROUGH A STRAW: 
’Tis now the season when all roads lead to 


the cider mill. 
I vow, ’tis strange the juice it takes the av- 
erage boy to fill! 
And you’ve missed a 
never really saw 
The young folks ’round a barrel, sucking cider 
through a straw. 


treat exquisite, if you 


You may talk about the vintage of France 
and sunny Spain, 

Wax eloquent o’er your favorite brand of very 
old champagne; 

But New England’s sparkling beverage, sweet 
cider, has the call 
With our thirsty lads and 
gatherings in the fall. 


lasses, at their 


A commandment from our ‘daddies’ is this 
old. unwritten law: 
“Though shalt not sip sweet cider, excepting 
through a straw.” 
And the way they stow the cider, sweeet ci- 
der, out of sight. 
Proves the rising generation 
ject in that light. 
JAMES D. KIMBALL. 


‘asian 

Hay was short, grain 
price, and to save bills, we fed the horse 
on green oat fodder and cob meal, as we 
were lucky in having corn left once, and 
all we had to do was to take it to mill 


views the sub- 


had gone up in 


beautiful poem, but I read too much of and get. it ground. This was the horse’s 
it at one sitting, and though my dear food through haying,—holding flesh and 
young charge implored: me not to stop, I working well on it.—[E. B. 





LARKIN SOAP. 


AND... 
PREMIUMS 


FACTORY TO FAMILY 


Were awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American 


Exposition. 


Never exhibited without an award of Gold Medal. Did you see 


the Larkin advertisement inAmerican Agriculturist for Nov. 23d? 


Don’t miss this opportunity for economy. 
Already millions of friends and users. 


ie Soap Coy, 








Bargains in Books 


Large Type. Good Paper. Handsome, filus- 
trated Covers. 


SALE PRICE, 5 CENTS POSTPAID 


Until January Ist, 1902, but not thereafter, we will mail 
any book in this list upon receipt of five cents. Order 
by letter and number. 


At the World’s Mercy, by Florence Warden. 


N. L 
N. ¢ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Maclaren. 
. Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell. 
4. Black Rock, by Ralph Connor. 
5. Brave Little Woman, by Mary A. Denison. 
6. Camille, by Alexander Dumas. 
7. A Change of Air, by Anthony Hope. 
8 Dora Deane, by ag) J. Holmes. 
9 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, by R. L. Stevenson. 


10. The Duchess, by “The Duchess.” 

ll. Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

. File No. 113, by Emile Gaboriau. 

13. Forging the Fetters, by Mrs. Alexander. 

14. Her Only Sin, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 

15. Homestead on the Hillside, by Mary J. Holmes. 
16. House of the Seven Gables, by Hawthorne. 

17. House of the Wolf, by Stanley J. Weyman. 
18. Inez, by Augusta J. Evans. 

19. “La Bella,” by Egerton Castle. 

20. A Little Rebel, by “‘The Duchess.” 

21. Maggie Miller, by Mary J. Holmes. 

N. 22. A Marriage at Sea, by W. Clark Russell. 

23. Merle’s Crusade, by Rosa N. Carey. 

24. Old Mam /’selle’s Secret, by E. Marlitt. 

25 Plain Tales From the Hills, by Kipling. 

26. Ruffino, by Ouida. 

27. She’s Allthe World to Me, by Hall Came. 

28. Singularly Deluded, by Sarah Grand. 

9. Sir Noel’s Heir, by May Agnes Fleming. 

30. A Study in Scarlet, by A, Conan Doyle, 

31. Three Men in a Boat, by J. K. Jerome. 

32. Toilers of the Sea. by Victor Hugo. 

33. Wedded and Parted, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
34. Wife in Name Only, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
35. Woodleigh Grange, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 


Send for our Book Bargain Catalogue of 2500 
Popular Titles at lowest prices. 


THE AVON BOOK COMPANY, 


52 Duane Street, New York. 
ention Is Journal to Advertisers. 
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ASPARAGUS 


Its Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 


By PF. M. HEXAMER 


A practical treatise on the plantina, cultivating, har- 
vesting, marketing and preserving of Asparagus, 
with notes on its history and botany 


While most works on vegetable growing treat 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is the first book 

blished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
is subject. All are agreed that there is no more 
elicious vegetable than properly grown and pre- 
pared asparagus. Yet it is but rarely found in our 
gardens, owing principally to the erroneous idea 
that its planting and after management are expen- 
sive and require special skill and knowledge. To 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable and 
rational information on the improved and simplified 
modern methods of raising this peerless gem of 
the garden, is the principal object of this work. In 
successive chapters the author treats exhaustively on 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungus 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
s culture, special emphasis being given to increase 
e importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. As no garden is complete without an aspara- 
gus bed, so is no gardener’s or farmer’s library 
complete without this imteresting and instructive 





Handsomely illustrated, 5 by 7 inches, 170 pages, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, lit. 














Book for Clippings. 


MARTHA L. TAYLOR. 

Theillustration shows 
a book for clippings 
made from large white 
businessenvelopes. The 
covers are cut from 
white matboard, a lit- 
tle larger than en- 
velopes. The space for 
lettering is left white 
with letters ‘in water color of pink. The 
corners are nile green, decorated with clov- 
er leaves of darker green. It is tied with 
pink ribbon. 

The book is composed of four envelopes. 
On front of first print the word, Facts in 
large letters, with accompanying quota- 











tions: “Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again,’”’ Bryant, and ‘‘Truth needs no flow- 
ers of speech,’ Pope. Letter second en- 
velope Poetry, with these quotations: 
“Poetry is the grandest chariot wherein 


king-thoughts ride,’’ Alexander Smith, and 
“God is the perfect poet, who in creation 
acts His own conceptions,’’ Browning. The 
third, Prose, with ‘“‘At learning’s fountain 
it is sweet to drink but ’tis a nobler privi- 
lege to think,’ J. G. Saxe, and “’Tis well 
to borrow from the good and great; ’Tis 
wise to learn; ‘tis God-like to create!” J. 


G. Saxe. The last envelope, Jokes, with 
the quotations: ‘A little nonsense, now 
and then, is relished by the wisest men,” 
Holmes, and, “I like fun—and I like jokes 


*’bout as well as mos o’ folks!” J. W. Riley. 

Besides the quotations any desired de- 
sign may be painted in the corners of the 
envelopes to add to the beauty of the pages. 


— 


Spatter Work Designs. 


M. L. 





Many beautiful gifts can be made with 
spatter work and so simple is the method 
that anyone can quickly learn to do the 
work. Needed articles are a small dish for 
the ink, a comb and a discarded tooth- 
brush. Touch the toothbrush to the ink, 
then lightly pass it over the teeth of the 
comb; this produces the tiny spots. Care 
must be taken to spatter evenly and not to 
blot. - 


Fig 1 is a picture frame. Cut white mat- 


board of size desired, suggested size 8144x10 
in, with opening for photograph 5x3% in, 
position and pin firmly, 


place in pressed 





SPATTER WORK. 


ferns or leaves. Underneath frame put a 
large sheet of manilla paper. to catch stray 
spatters, and you are ready for work. When 
spattered quite dark, remove .leaves and 
exact form of leaves will be found in 
white. 

Fig 2 is a sofa pillow. White muslin and 
indelible ink are used. Stretch muslin 
smoothly and arrange and pin leaves, then 
proceed same as in Fig 1. A college pillow 
may be prettily made by using class flow- 
er and leaf, cutting out large letters, ab- 
breviations for the college, and pinning to 
muslin and then spattering. The effect of 
lettering is shown in illustration. Finish 
pillow with a cord. 

Fig 3 is a photograph receptacle, a box, 
with sides and cover decorated with spat- 
ter work. The lettering may be printed in 
gold. 

Black, colored inks and even gold paint 
may be used in this work very effectively. 





Crocheted Foot Warmer—A very con- 
venient article for invalids or sufferers 
from cold feet. Double Germantown in two 
colors is used. Begin at bottom with 28 ch, 
work sc on each side to form foundation 
of 56 st, then work round and round in s ec, 





BUSY FINGERS 


Three rounds of one color, then one of the 
other, are made until bag is 19% in long 
and 35% in around. Add this picot edge: 
1 dc in every other st, with 4 ch caught 
in 1st of 4 for the picot between the d ec. 
For a lining work same as outside in a 
harmonizing color for 19 rows. Slip into 
outer bag and fasten neatly at top and 
bottom. Run ribbon through spaces below 
picots. Angora wool could be used for lin- 
ing if preferred. 


Holiday Fancies— The design at left of 
cut is for a group of pin balls. A devoted 


whist player would 
be pleased with this 
gift. Imitate the 
spots on piaying 


cards as closely as 
possible, making the 
hearts and diamonds 
of red silk, the ciubs 
and spades of black. 
Simply cover bits of 
cardboard the same 





shape with the silk 
and overhand edges 
together. Of course 


the cushions must be 
larger than the card 
and overhand edges together. Of course the 
cushions must be larger than the card 
spots to be of convenience. Hang by red 
and black ribbons and stick edges full of 
pins. The other cut shows a dainty Chinese 
incense holder. Cut two pieces of card- 
board a little longer and wider than a 
package of incense and cover both sides 
with satin or silk ribbon, having ribbon 
in only two pieces and letting it run across 
bottom, separating cardboard pieces ¥% in. 
Side pieces are of half-inch ribbon over- 
handed neatly together. Side ribbons are 
extended over top and bottom and tied in 
graceful knots. Cut butterflies or bow 
knots from lace and applique to front of 
holder.—[B. A. W. 
































SUCH A CHANGE. 


Not only in feelings but in looks. The 
skin is clear, the eyes are bright, the 
cheeks are plump. No more pain and 
misery, no more sick headache, no more 


jaundice. What worked the change? 

. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which cured the disease of the stomach 
that prevented proper nutrition, and also 
cleansed the clogged and sluggish liver. 

Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
cures diseases of lungs, heart, liver, and 
other organs which seem remote from 
the stomach because many of these dis- 
eases have their cause in a diseased con- 
dition of the stomach involving the 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 


“I sent you a letter abeut a year ago,” writes 
Mrs. J. Ellis Hamilton, of Farmington, Marion 
Co., West Va. “I stated my case as plainly as I 
could, and received a letter from you in a few 
days, telling me to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery and ‘Favorite Prescription ’—a 
bottle of each. I used three of each, and feel 
like a new woman. Don't suffer any pain or 
misery any more. Before using your medicines 
I suffered all the time—had jaundice, caused 
from food not digesting properly. I would have 
sick headache three and four times in a week. 
Could not do the work myself. I commenced 
using your medicines as recommended for liver 
complaint, and think Iam cured now. I asked 
our doctor if he couldn’t cure me, and he said he 
could give me medicine to help me but the 
trouble might return any time. I doctored 
three years without any relief. Haven't had 
sick headache since I took the first bottle of 
your medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation. 
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Earning 
Christmas 
|. Presents 


* Between now and Christ- 
mas you can earn enough 
money to make all your 
family and friends handsome 
Christmas presents. 

The work is easy and the 
reward is sure and large. 

Getting subscribers, old 
and new, for THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
is almost like selling gold 
dollars. 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














Three-fourths the Time Saved 


One hour counts for little-in hand embroidering. It is 
tedious and tiresome, yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal 
Embroiderer 


Saves the eyes and nerves 
and does the work more 
eteets and in one- 
ourth the time. 

a simple little device, 
which makes every stiteb 
correct: works in any 
fabric using Embroidery 
Silk or Cotton. It was in- 
vented in 1900. The only 
instru: 





than c 
We will sena one Ideal Embroiderer, with full instruc- 
tions for using, and a full set of the latest stamping pat- 
terns. Also a beautiful book, containing Colored Plates 
of Embroideries and other designs, etc. All these by 
mail for $1.00. Agents wanted. 


THE IDEAL SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. 2, Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


nd 


A Revolution in 
the Book ‘Trade 


| a 


A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
—The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
































—No cash in advance required. 
To avail yourself of this wonderful 


chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 


B ee’ 


Agricultural Books Ses me 
New York, for Complete maa = 
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A Telegraph Battery. 


AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN, 


I noticed a request by Vina asking Elec 
Tricity for directions in making a battery. 
If it will be all 
the same, I will 
endeavor to ex- 
plain the making 
of a_ telegraph 
battery. For your 
instrument you 
need a gravity cell 
or closed circuit 
battery, which is 
very simple to 
make and main- 
tain, 

Procure a jar 
the size you wish 
your cell to be.—it may be glazed earthen- 
ware or glass, preferably the latter, so that 
the condition of the cell may be seen from 
time to time. A good size is to have a 
glass jar about 6x8 inches. Should you not 
be able to get a jar this size, a Jarge bottle 
with the neck cut off will answer the pur- 
pose. This may be done by filing a mark 
all around the bottle where it is to be cut, 
and then take a heated rod which has been 
curved to fit the bottle, follow the mark 
with the iron, and it will soon crack; if 
not, plunge the bottle in cold water, and 
the top will fall off very readily. Having 
your jar ready, next in order is the copper. 
This can be made from sheet copper; if 
nothing else is available, the copper bot- 
tom of a wash boiler or teakettle may be 
used. Cut three strips about two inches 
wide and as long as your jar is wide at the 
bottom. ‘Now rivet these strips together in 











() 











the center, with a copper rivet, then spread 
them out in the shape of a cross, as in the 
smaller cut. Rivet to one of the strips at 
the end a piece of copper wire long enough 
to extend over the top of the jar. Insulate 
this wire by slipping a small rubber tube 
over the wire at the bottom of the Jar. 
This prevents the solution from eating the 
wire, and also from coming in contact with 
the zinc element. 

The zinc should be heavier than the cop- 
per, as it is consumed while the battery is 
in action. To make the zinc, make a wood- 
en cross similar to the copper. It should 
be two inches wide and half an inch thick, 
and should look like the larger diagram. 
Now take some moist clay and put in the 
pattern, and when it is well set, withdraw 
your pattern and you have the mold ready 
to pour in the melted zinc. But before you 
do this, stick four copper wires (about the 
size of a shingle nail) in the four terminals 
of the crosses, as shown, and pour the 
melted zinc in the mold (be careful and let 
the clay dry a little before pouring the zinc, 
as it will explode if the clay is too damp). 
After this cools and hardens, take out and 
thorcughly clean it and amalgamate it with 
mercury by rubbing it all over the zinc. 
This brightens it and helps to preserve 
it. Now bend over the avires in hook form, 
and hang in the jar about two inches be- 
low the top. The battery is now ready to 
set up. Place the copper element ine the 
bottom of the jar, and in between the strips 
put enough copper sulphate or blue vitriol 
to half cover it. Then put in the zinc, let- 
ting it hang inthe jar by the hooks, 
Fill up the jar with rain water until the 
zinc is covered. Immediately short-circuit 
the battery by connecting the wire from 
the copper to the zinc by one cf the hooks, 
and let it stand for six hours, when it will 
be ready for use. To connect to your in- 
strument, attach the wire from one bind- 
ing post to one of the hooks on the zinc, 
and from the other binding post to the 
wire from the copper. It will work weak 


AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN 


at first, but by working it pretty steady for 
awhile, it will soon gain strength. 

You may increase the power by having 
another battery. In connecting a series of 
batteries, always connect the wire from the 
zine to the wire from the copper, and so 
on, and you will always have at each bat- 
tery a copper connection and a zine connec- 
tion. Always keep the water above the 
zinc, and occasionally add a little more 
vitriol, which keeps up the strength. To 
keep the battery from creeping or running 
over the top of the jar, melt some paraffin 
and paint the inside of the jar at the top 
with it to the edge of the water. This 
prevents the water from crossing the par- 
afin. 

Now if Vina follows these directions, I 
think she will soon have a battery and 
will be an expert telegrapher. I wish her 
all the success in the world, and if at any 
time she wants any other desired infor- 
mation on electricity, I will exert my small 
store of knowledge and endeavor to assist 
her, as I have worked in amateur electric- 
ity ever since I was a boy, and think it is 
the finest study there is in the mechanical 
world. Would be glad to hear from others 
through the Table on the subject. 


- ES 


“I hear your club is going to give an 
entertainment. Do you think it will be a 
success?” 

“Sure to be. We've arranged it so that 
every member is chairman of at least one 
committee.”—[Philadelphia Press. 











AN OPEN LETTER 


Address to Women by the Treas- 
urer of the W. C. T. U. of 
Kansas City, Mrs. E. ¢€. 
Smith. 


‘*My Dear Sisters: —I believe in 
advocating and upholding everything . 
that will lift up and help women, and 
but little use appears all knowledge 
and learning if you have not the health 
to enjoy it. 


MRS. E. C. SMITH. 

‘* Having found by personal experi- 
ence that Lydia HE. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is a medi- 
cine of rare virtue, and having seen 
dozens of cures where my suffering 
sisters have been dragged back to life 
and usefulness from an untimely grave 
simply by the use of a few bottles of 
that Compound, I must proclaim its 
virtues, or I should not be doing my 
duty to suffering mothers and dragged- 
out housekeepers. 

‘* Dear Sister, is your health poor, 
do you feel worn out and used up, 
especially do you have any of the 
troubles which beset our sex, take my 
advice ; let the doctors alone, try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound; it is better than any 
and all doctors, for it cures and they 
do not.”—Mrs. E. C. SMITH, 1212 Oak 
8t., ee W. C.T. U., Kansas 
City, Mo.— above tes tal 
City $5000 forfelt if timontal te 


Mrs. Pinkham advises sick wo- 
men free. Address, Lynn, Mass. 


There are two 


sorts of lamp chim- 


neys: mine and the 


rest of them. 


MacBETH. 
My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 32es322832%% 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers tn foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 

W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
8-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 


A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH 





Bee Journal, Chicago.... 
Gardening, New York ... 
Poultry Journal, Chicago 
Sheep Breeder, Chicago 

Am. Swineherd, Ohicago........cccccccccccccceccMh 
Blade, Toledo, 

eeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill Ww 
Cepeeeh, TOPGEAR, WSMSs. ....ccccccccccccccess S-W 
Century Magazine, New York........cssssseess: M 
Christian Herald, New York 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky 
Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ill 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Everybody’s M i New Y 
Farm_ Poultry, as 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich 
Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O S-M 
Globe I GE Man cscncdsensecscosed S-W 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y..... = 
Harper’s Bazar, New York 
Harper’s Magazine, N 
Harper's W 
Hoard’s Parymen. Ft 
Herald, Grand Rapids, 

Inger-Ocean, Chicago, 0D 
Iowa State Register, Des 
Ladies’ World, New York 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio 
Leslie’s Monthly, New York (with Art Cal- 

WENEED - chnedembds papaens bacwnscncsedtedossoens cooo Mf 
Leslie’s Weekly, New York Ww 
Mail and Breeze, Topeka, s. ‘ 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York.... 
News and Oourier, Charleston, S C.. 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio (daily). 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N Y¥ 
Republic, St Louis 
Review of Reviews, N 
St Nicholas, New York 
Scribner’s Magazine, 

Scientific American, 

Sentinel, Milwaukee, 

Star, Kansas City 

Success, New York 

The Great Round World, New York 

Tribune, New York 

World, Tri-weekly, oT 

Youth’s Companion, Boston, M: aiid 
© premiums with other papers are included 

of the clubbing rates, unless so state 

_ Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine 

is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, 

subtract $1 from joint price given in column B. Al 

these prices are subject to cha : made by other pub 

lishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 

our magazine should accompany each clubbing order. If 

you desire any paper not_in the above list, write and 

obtain our low prices. Fox samples of any of these 

journals, write direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 
such paper. . 

The above prices include a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York Springfield, Mass. 
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Catalog Complete 31 ei vce wb 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 








Medicine vs Directions. 


E. W. 





There was once a man who wished to 
make a great deal of money in few days, 
and with little labor, so he invented a mix- 
ture for making corn grow. It was absurd- 
ly cheap (75 cents’ worth was enough for an 
acre), and the way to use it was to’apply 
it frequently to the cultivator and imme- 
diately afterward to cultivate the soil about 
the corn. You may be sure that the corn 
fields in that neighborhood were luxuriant 
indeed. One man came right out in the 
papers and praised it highly, saying that it 
was the greatest thing on earth, and that 
he wouldn’t be without it for 10 times its 
cost; and the gifted inventor said under- 
neath that he would forfeit $10,000 if the 
above testimonial was shown to be not gen- 
uine. So, of course, people were impressed 
and sales increased. A few cranks laughed 
and jeered and scoffed, but no one paid any 
attention to them. 

If you doubt the application of this par- 
able, write to me again, inclosing a stamp, 
and I will give you the names of several 
world-famous remedies advertised in other 
countries, as well as this, who give direc- 
tions for hygienic living in the wrapper 
around box or bottle. While taking the 
specific the patient is earnestly requested 
not to eat too much, to bathe daily, exercise 
regularly, sleep well, keep the mind free 
from cares, eat this and that, and avoid 
those and the other, breathe pure air night 
and day, or words to that effect. But why 
should you bother with all these directions 
when it’s the business of the medicine to 
make you well? Why is Mr Inventor so 
anxious that we should cultivate our corn 
immediately after the frequent application 
of the mixture? 

Do you imagine that regular physicians 
put entire faith in their prescriptions? Not 
at ali. Go to your doctor and tell him that 
you can’t sleep, that you want a nerve 
medicine. He will say, “You mustn’t 
worry; you mustn’t work so htrd; you 
must live out of doors; domt take this 
medicine if you can possibly get a little 
sleep without it.’”” So well do doctors un- 
derstand that drugs are often deadly, often 
harmless, seldom beneficial. 

You feel miserable and you want some- 
thing that will “act gently, but powerfully 
on all the secretions, and rouse every or- 
gan into new life.” If a medicine could 
really do that it would be very serviceable 
in a graveyard, the residents of which 
would soon be sitting up and stretching 
themselves. But a drug does not “aet’’ 
any more than a chair or table or any other 
inert substance. It is the vital organism— 
the suffering, sensitive body—that ‘acts.” 
It drives out the offending medicine 
through the pores of the skin, through the 
lungs, the kidneys, the bowels—any way, 
any way to get. rid of it. Many a tired 
housekeeper has been roused into new life 
by seeing fresh mud brought in on the 
kitchen floor, when anyone could see with 
half an eye that what she really needed 
was not rousing but rest. 

I do not say that all medicines are at 
all times unnecessary, but I do say that 
the majority of medicine takers are 
getting harm, not guod. You may say that 
drugs cured you of neuralgia, but unless 
you were cured by the faithful observation 
of the laws of your body that disease will 
be likely to appear again in the form of 
sick headache or rheumatism. 

One man who was punished by piles for 
the sin of leading a sedentary life, suf- 
fered for years, but at last. was “cured” 
by a particularly stringent outward appli- 
cation. The cares of a large business and 
the confined air of a small room went 
right on being the principal elements of 
his life, until a year later, when he died. 
The bereaved wife, with whom he had 
lived in the most affectionate harmony, 
said she was “so thankful he was taken 
away.” Why was she thankful? Because 
the doctor told her that the tumor grow- 
ing in his brain would certainly have de- 
prived him of reason had he lived. Who 
can doubt that his disease had simply 
been driven from one part of the system 
to another? 

Anyone may be cured of even a serious 
and long standing trouble by carefully 
considering in what way he has strayed 
from the right path, and in coming back 
again as persistently and resolutely as_he 
went away. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 











A Christmas 
Gift From 


LESLIES MONTHLY 


Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting 
to everyone who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. 
Everyone subscribing One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthly 
for 1902; the Double 25th Anniversary Number, superbly illustrated; 
and the Beautiful Christmas Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of 
Leslie’s Monthly will contain over 1§00 pages of the brightest and best 
reading, over 900 illustrations, over 100 short stories, many beautiful 
color plates, covers in colors, a different design each month. If 
you mention THIS PAPER we will send, charges prepaid, 
this remarkable combination of literature and art together with the 


Flegant 1902 
Art Calendar 


portraying ‘Popular American Actresses and Their Favorite Flower,” 
all for $1.00. This calendar is a fine example of American art painted 
especially for Leslie’s Monthly by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous 
American water color artist. Art stores would charge 50 cents each 
for these cajendars. They are 12% x1o inches, tied with silk ribbon, 
lithographed in twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. : 

The Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly 
are worthy of preservation as examples of the highest point attained 
in artistic magazine illustration in colors and black and white. 

Among the fiction and nates qpoetet articles which will appear in 
Leslie’s Monthly during 1902 are pr ucts of the pens of Nansen, ie will, 
Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, Ralph 
Connor, Booker T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret 
Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hopkinson Smith, Ian MacLaren, 
Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte and a multitude of others. 
By subscribing $1.00 now you receive the Art 
Calendar and 14 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly. 
Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will 

apply on your subscription sent to us, should you accept the above offer. 

AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. APPLY QUICKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 5th Avenue, New York, 


Founded 1855. = 














Over 15,000 Special Offer 




















home “ ocolleas 
plasters, y i 
optical goods, 
ese Pt NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 
. & 
Hlustrated Drug Book. 

Wo esl them all by mail and gusrantes to save O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
CC Siete -a canes who pays $1.00 we will send this 
sibly want st any time in the drug and medi- journal — 1903, thus giving the 
ine line. It is therefore s valuable book of numbers for the rest of year free from 

Les opt a — the time the | py sen is —o , 
ee ee A copy of the American Agricul- 
pond Ly Lager: -—- & turist Art Calendar for 1902, con- 
first order that you send us. Write taining weather forecasts and five beau- 
for it at once, You can sever tell tiful reproductions of famous works of 


art, one in colors, is also included with 
each subscription. c 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other seaSon of the year, 
and we would request you asa favor 
to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to getup a 
club we will send our journalone year 


bow aon are going to need belp. 
"REMEMBER: 
Ours ts ‘The Only Mail Order 
Orug House in the World.” 

















free on receipt of three new subscrip- 








tions at $1.00 each, a copy of the Art 
Calendar being included with each sub- 


Corns rooted out quickly. | eoigtien. 


A-CORN SALVE does it. I5c. 
From druggists, or by mail. Trial This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
box free. scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 


° . : . i i d 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. | | Snctgetic canvass of your neighborhood an 

















Y When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Meat and Vegetable Sauces. 


PERCY FIELDING. 





A delicious white sauce for vegetables 
and meats is prepared thus: Measure 1 pt 
cream or rich milk; take from this % cup 
while cold, add 1 tablespoon (rounded) of 
flour and mix perfectly smooth. Pepper 
and salt to taste. The remainder of milk 
or cream place on fire, and when it comes 
to boiling point, stir into it the flour and 
cold cream or milk. Boil this three min- 
utes, stirring constantly. Before remov- 
ing from stove add 1 tablespoon of butter. 
If cream is used, the butter is not neces- 
sary. This sauce can be served over 
cooked celery, cauliflower, string or but- 
ter beans, boiled onions and new potatoes. 

For meats a plainer sauce is used. In 
a saucepan melt a large lump of butter. 
Do not let. it brown. When melted add 1 
tablespoon flour, mix smooth, then add a 
little at a time, hot water, stirring rapidly 
while it thickens. When perfectly smooth 
add more butter, pepper and salt to taste. 

For boiled mutton take 1 pt of this and 
add pickled nasturtiums. Chopped parsley 


may be added for fowls or fish. Mint 
should be added for boiled lamb. 


Beans and Brown Bread. 


LADY WOODSUM. 

Baked Beans: Soak 3 cups beans over 
night. Then add 1 teaspoon soda, and boil. 
When the skins begin to crack, turn the 
water off, and add 3 tablespoons syrup, 3 
tablespoons butter and 3 teaspoons salt, 
then cover the beans with boiling water, 
about an inch above them, and bake till 
the water is level with the beans. 

Boston Baked Beans: Soak the beans over 
night and parboil them the next morning 
in the same water. Turn that off, add wa- 
ter and parboil again. The third time, add 
water and boil until you can separate the 
skins, when holding up in a spoon, by blow- 
ing, then they are ready to put into the 
brown earthen bean pot or crock, which, by 
the way, is considered necessary to keep 
them moist (they are not as nice baked in 
tin). Turn over them 1 tablespoon mo- 
lasses, which flavors and gives them a rich 
color, then score a piece of pork that just 
fits into the top of the pot, and bake all 
day in a moderate oven, adding water oc- 
casionally if needed. 

To Cook Beans without Meat: Put to 
soak 1 qt beans and soak them till they 
have swelled out full and smooth, then 
rinse them in a couple of waters, and boil 
until done in just enough water to cook 
them, leaving them nearly dry when done, 
and adding at times hot water if it evap- 
orates too fast. When tender, add salt, 
pepper and 3 tablespoons butter, then with 
a potato pestle mash them fine. This is 
good served hot, but especially good cold if 
pressed solidly in a dish while hot and cut 
in slices when cold. Nice cold with a lunch 
of bread, also. 

Bean Soup: Put to boil 1 qt beans; pour 
off the first water after it comes to a boil, 
as it is apt to taste too strong, then add 
us much more hot as will be needed. When 
the beans are boiled soft, begin to stir, and 
continue doing so at intervals, until they 
are all broken up, then add butter, cream, 
sugar and salt to suit the taste. Should 
the two former not be available, a small 
piece of salt pork may be boiled in the soup 
instead. 

Brown Bread: Take 4 qts sweet milk, let 
it get scalding hot, then stir in 1 pt rye 
meal, 2 pts Indian meal and a little salt, 
put the mixture in a pan, cover with an- 
other pan, and let stand over a kettle of 
hot water, keeping it hot for three or four 
hours (do not let it boil). Then put it in an 
iron basin and bake in a moderate oven 
three hours. All who like good brown 
bread will like this. 

Steamed Brown Bread: Four cups corn 
meal, 2 cups flour, 2 cups sweet milk, 2 cups 
sour milk, 1 cup molasses, 1 teaspoon soda 
and 1 teaspoon salt. Steam three hours 
and a half or longer. To be eaten hot. 

Another Steamed Brown Bread: Three 
cups bread crumbs, soaked in milk or wa- 
ter, 1% cups corn meal, 1 cup graham flour, 
1 cup molasses, % cup chopped raisins, a 
little salt and 2 teaspoons soda in a little 
water. Steam in a covered steamer three 
hours. 

Good Brown Bread: One pint each of In- 
dian meal and rye; after they are sifted, 
add 2-3 cup molasses, 1 teaspoon soda, a 

















THE GOOD COOK 


little salt, 1 cup milk, and enough warm 
water to mix it rather thin, and bake three 
hours in a steady oven. 


Cranberry Pie—Take cranberries cut in 


two with a sharp knife and put in a bowl 
until you have a large coffee cup full. Put 
on them 1 cup sugar, % cup water, 1 table- 
spoon sifted flour and a pinch of salt. Stir 
all together and bake with two crusts. 
Bake slowly in a moderate oven.—[Vir- 
ginia. 





SHREWSBURY CAKES- 
I sing the praise of Shrewsbury cakes, 
Such as sweet Nellie often makes. 
She of her skill is justly proud,— 
I'll sing her praises long and loud! 
More than once I’ve seen her. make them, 
More than once have watched ther bake them; 
Have smelled them cooking times not few,— 
Best of all, I’ve tested them, too! 


When Nell (with a deftness one might dream) 
Butter, a half pound, rubs to a cream 

With just three-quarters of sugar fine, 

She blends with her cooking grace divine! 
Five eggs she adds, together beaten, 

Vanilla, too, best flavor eaten— 

But half a teaspoon (great its power), 

And just ten ounces sifted flour. 


Mixing this well, she hums a tune, 

‘hen drops it, the full of a dessert spoon,— 
Golden drops in her buttered tin, 

Leaving each room to spread within, 

And bakes, in oven not too hot, 

With greatest care that they burn not, 

In ten or fifteen minutes they’re done. 
Then—for Nell treats—begins our fun! 8 





Mock Cherry Pie: One cup cranberries 
eut in halves and soaked one hour in cold 
water, % cup seeded raisins, % cup sugar, 
1 tablespoon flour, % cup hot water, % tea- 
spoon vanilla. Bake with two _ crusts.— 
{Ruth Lincoln. 

Mock Mince Pie (superior to genuine): 
One cup raisins chopped, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
sour milk, 2 eggs, pinch of salt and all 
kinds of spice, 3 tablespoons vinegar. Make 
2 pies, to be baked with two crusts.—[R. L. 

Lemon Jumbies: One cup sugar, % cup 
butter, % cup milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar and % teaspoon soda. Flavor with 
lemon. Put sugar on the top. 

Puffs: Four eggs, 1 pt sweet milk, 5 ta- 
blespoons sifted flour and 1 teaspoon salt, 
Beat the eggs separately until very light. 
Then add a little flour and a little milk to 


the yolks, taking care that there are no 
lumps. Add the whites last. Bake and 
serve immediately with butter sauce or 


very rich liquid sauce. 

Cocoanut Puffs: Mix 2 cups cocoanut 
with 1 cup powdered sugar, the beaten 
whites of 2 eggs and 2 tablespoons flour 
or cornstarch. Drop on buttered tins and 
bake quickly. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Silks for Holiday Gifts. 


Told you about the holiday dress goods 
last week, and now you must hear about 
the Holiday Silks. 

First of those in pretty boxes: 

These are silks for waists. You 
know most any woman will appreci- 








ate a gift of that nature. The 
weaves are both new and novel. 
Each box contains enough silk for 


the making of the largest waist. 
. The color combinations are beautiful 
and there is variety enough for all 
tastes. The prices are 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50 and up to 
$6.50 per Box. 
Japanese Wash Silks by the Yard, 


Always held in high esteem for 
gifts’ This is an advance importa- 
tion. The beautiful colors are 
thrown together in charming ef- 
fects. White cords forming irreg- 
ular stripes are used to further en- 
hance their beauty. The cords are 
raised and are of various sizes. 


45c and 50c a Yard. 


Of course if you desire samples we will 
only be too glad to send them. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








A Few Plain Facts 





ON THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS—FROM DR. ROBERT HUNTER’S 
LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


I have made the lungs a specialty for 
nearly fifty years, and know by experience 
that Consumption is curable in all stages. 
By this I do not mean that it is curable 
in every case, for in some the patient’s 
constitution is so bad and broken down 
that no healing power is left in the body. 
But treated in its early stages, fully 95 
per cent recover under antiseptic medi- 
cated air inhalations. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fra- 
grant nostrum is not what I mean by in- 
halation treatment. The remedies must be 
adapted to the disease and condition of 
each patient. The physician must have 
thorough knowledge of medicines, be able 
to detect the different forms of lung dis- 
ease and have experience in the action of 
inhaled remedies on the lungs or he can- 
not apply it with success. 

Consumption, to have the same chance 
of cure as other diseases, must be treated 
before serious injury has been done to the 
lung structures. Almost every case is seen 
in this stage by the patient’s family physi- 
cian, and, if he knew the remedies to use, 
their strength and how to apply them to 


the lungs, there would be few deaths by 
Consumption. 
But what possible chance has anyone 


afflicted with Consumption under the care 
of physicians who never cured a case in 
their whole professional career, who con- 
fess that they have no curative treatment 
of their own, and no confidence in anything 
they can do for the disease? What moral 
right have they to treat Consumption at 
all, or to permit their patients to believe 
they are striving to cure them when all 
they are doing is but a wretched system 
of palliation of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this wide- 
spread mortality of Consumption. People 
die of it because general physicians do not 
know its proper treatment and are wholly 
incompetent to cope with it. Before® they 
can do so they must be retaught the prin- 
ciples of medical science which govern the 
treatment of all local diseases, and, acting 
under them, must discover, as I did, the 
remedies, which, when locally applied to 
the lungs, will kill the germs and heal the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

I have given to the world a positive cure 
for Consumption in my Antiseptic Medi- 
cated Air Treatment, when applied before 
mortal lesions have taken place. It is a 
treatment which places Consumption in the 
list of curable maladies and renders their 


cure certain as other serious local -dis- 
eases. By it healing and _ germicidal 
remedies are brought into direct contact 
with the internal surfaces of the nose, 
throat, larynx, air tubes and cells of the 
lungs. It soothes the mucous lining of the 
breathing organs, arrests irritation and 
prevents inflammation, while the antisep- 
tics destroy the germ life on which the 


disease depends. 

Readers mentioning the American Agri- 
culturist can obtain Dr. Hunter’s book, 
“The Lungs and Their Diseases,’ abso- 
lutely FREE by addressing Dr. Robert 
Hunter Association, 117 W. 45th Street, 
New York City. 





Send us your address 

and we will showyou 

y re how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
Bote the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 


ex 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once, 
BOYAL MANUFACTUBING CO., Box 586, Detroit, Mich, 
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» We desire to secure a number of good agentss 
efor the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in thes 
States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and the, 
, South and Pennsylvania on SALARY and EX-, 
. E ood pay to the right men. Resi- J 
Lents of the respective states preferred. When 
P applying, state experience. . 
L, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, a 
- 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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We Are Equal Builders. 


JAMES BUCKHAM.- 





So I but hold to the appointed thing 

For me, my part in God’s great plan, the bit 
He leaves for my most patient fashioning 

of Life’s-Work, incomplete for lack of it;— 

So I am wise, where needs the humble wit 
To 'broider well an altar-covering. 

Or to its place one stone more truly fit. 
With joy, not shame, my service I will bring. 


For lo! the Temple in its beauty stands, 


And we are equal builders, thou, and I, 
And all. God’s helpers, whether great or 
small, 


In the result are neither low nor high; 
For each hath used his gift of brain, or hands, 
And God, the Master-Builder, wrought 
through all. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





Ladies’ Gown, 
consisting of la- 
dies’ fancy waist, 
with yoke No 8480, 





Misses’ Velve- and ladies’ three- 
teen Costume, piece serpentine 
consisting of skirt, lengthened 
misses’ fancy with graduated 
waist, No. 8486, flounce, No. 8481. 
and misses’ seven- Waist, 32-40. inch 
gored flare skirt, bust. Skirt, 22, 26 
No. 8487. 12-16 and 30 inches 
years. waist. 





8498 — Girl's 

Plaited Costume. 8503 — Child’s 
6, 8 10 and 12 Dress. 6 mos, 1, 
years, 2 and 4 years. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern de- 
partment. 


Child’s Leggings. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Use bone needles of medium size and a 
good quality of Germantown, as it does 
not shrink as much-in washing as single 
yarn. Cast on 96 st and knit plain twite. 

3d row—Thread forward, k 2 together and 
repeat to end of needle. 4th row—K plain. 
This forms open spaces through which a 
cord or elastic can be run to hold leggings 
in place at waist. 

5th row—K 3, p 3, repeat to end of needle. 
Repeat 5th row until ribbing is 1 in deep, 
then k plain until piece is 9 in deep, meas- 
uring from waist. Take st off with needle 
and thread and tie. This makes body part 
of front. K piece like it fer back and sew 
together at each side. 

Now commence in center of either. front 
or back piece and take up half the st on 
front and half on back to make leg. K 
across plain 32 times, narrowing 2d st at 
beginning of each needle. Now k 16 times 
across, with k 2 and p 2, and narrow 2d 2 
as before; k plain, narrowing as directed 
until there are 54 st. K 16 st, then take 
off with needle and thread and fasten. K 
next 16 back and forth for instep of foot, 
leaving 16 st on each side. 

K down instep 21 times, then leave and 





with other needle take up Ist 16 st and k 
all around instep by taking up outer edge 
of piece already knit. K across 10 times 
and p lith. K together ist 2 and last 1 st 
of middle needle. K across thus, and p 
back until all st of middle needle are nar- 
rowed off, then slip and bind st on two 
remaining needles as is done with heel of 


a stocking. Sew up leg. 

K other leg in same way. These leggings 
will be right size for child two or three 
years oid. If for smaller child cast on 76 
st and k iegs shorter. A warm, comfort- 
able protection for winter. 

Mr T. Totaler: My dear, I do not think 
it is very appropriate for you to wear 
that wine-colored silk to the W C T U 
convention. 

Mrs T. Totaler: Oh, but it is watered 
silk, you know.—[Baltimore American. 





“How do you like your new cook? 

“Very much indeed,’ answered 
youthful housewife. 

“T must say she doesn’t look very strong.” 

“That’s why we like her. She can’t do 
60 much damage if she gets angry.” 
[Washington Star. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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575 
“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


GOLD DUST 


makes the clothes white and clean without injury t0 
the fabric in any way. 
** Housework is hard work without Gold Dust.” 
For greatest economy buy our large package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, 








Save 
time 


Saves time and 
hard work on 
everything that’s 
chopped; and helps 
make housework 
@ pleasure. 


Enterprise 


ily cleaned, and can’t rust. 


35 Styles and sizes—hand and power. 
ing and department stores. 


Meat & 
Food 


nome anything—meats, vegetables, fish, or fruit. 
easi Any one can use it. 


—————— 


money 


The greatest kitchen 
economy. Saves 
food from waste 
and makes dainty 
dishes easy. 


Chopper 


Simple, strong, 
Sold at hardware, housefurnish- 


4 cents brings “Enterprising Housekeeper”’—200 receipts, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., Philadeiphia, Pas, U. $. A. 











Cookery 
Taught 
By 


the classes. 


UNDER the personal supervision of Miss 

Sretta A. Downinc, Principal and 
Instructor New England Cooking School. 
Two Courses, Plain and Advanced Cookery, 
adapted from the regular lessons as given in 
Full particulars sent on application 








Mail 
VWs 

















Correspondence Schoo 


OF THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


SPRINGFIELD -= = = »* 





OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


MASS. 








A FLOBERT RIFLE 


By selling 15 pounds 

BAKER’S TEAS, Etc., 

or sell 30 Ibs. for Volunteer, Shot-Gun ; 

10 lbs. for Crescent Camera, Gold Ring, 

Lace Curtains or Foot Ball; 7 lbs. for 

Nickel Watch; 25 lbs. for Silver Watch or Tea Set 

or Banquet Lamp; 50 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Dinner 
Set; 75lbs. up for Bicycles. Express prepaid. 

Write for Catalogue, Etc. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. R ), Springfield, Mass. 





















Send name and address, 
boxes of Comfort 
Sell them for1 








Absolutely cured, Never to return. 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ml 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me. 








TIMELY 


Rurat BOOK 


Catalogue Free to All. Sstucrue'cs pages)” wil 


be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Desc ve Illustra Cat- 
alogue, 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, §0 Illustratl 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, an 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 











Marquette Building, Chicago, It. 
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Four Magazines for the Price of One 


We are often asked “How Can You Do It?”—The answer is simple,—we are “ wholesalers.” We sent 
almost 80,000 subscriptions to the Review of Reviews last season (over 10,000 in a single week); over 
50,000 to the Cosmopolitan; and immense numbers to other magazines. Our checks accompany every order, 
and publishers are relieved of large expenses for advertising, circularizing, etc. Naturally, therefore, we get the lowest possible 
prices—these prices are given exclusively to us—and we give the public the benefit of them. 


LAST SEASON MORE THAN 300,000 PEOPLE TOOK ADVANTAGE OF OUR REMARKABLE CLUBBING OFFERS. 


Our Creat Family Offer “°scyssidiier°" 


SUCCESS (new or renewal), ‘ . = ‘ “$1.00 $6 In 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS Crew), sw 2.50 Value 


Current Literature (new), or New England Magazine (new or renewal), 3 oo 
s 


may be substituted. 
1.00 Our $ Be 


COSMOPOLITAN (rev or renewal), e ’ 
The Household, Good Housekeeping, or the Designer (all new or renewal), Price 
may be substituted. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POP. MONTHLY, «3, 1LOO Only 


The Household, Good Housekeeping, or the Designer (all new or renewal), (Personal Checks Accepted 


All Subscriptions are for a Full Year. The magazines may be sent to one or different addresses. Foreign Postage Extra. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


(The “ Dollar-Magazines ” from which you may choose, in the following offers, are the Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
the Household, Good Housekeeping, and the Designer.) Re ice 
8 CESs, aud any one of the above dollar-magazines, : ° ° ° * . ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° ¥ 
SUCCESS, and any two of the above dollar-magazines, . - ‘ ° e e . 3 : ‘i ‘ a 3.00 


SUCCESS, } RS ee Oey and any one of theabove dollar-magazines, . . 5.00 


SUCCESS, and LESLIE’S WEEKLY (ew or renewal),. . 5.00 


SUCCESS, | o ANT at Revers nem. |} and any two of the above dollar-magazines, . . . . . . 6.00 
6.50 


SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), . ° ‘ 4 P 7 ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine (new or renewal), ee ae 7.00 
§ Review of Reviews (new), t 
SUCCESS tor Current Literature(new), 5 and LESLI E Ss WEEKLY, 8.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine 
(new or renewals), . f . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° « ° 9.50 4.00 
All the magazines in our list are controlled exclusively by us for clubbing purposes. None of the periodicals can be secured at the. 
clubbing prices except through, or in combination with SUCCESS. P ‘ i se remarkably low 
New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at these prices for all magazines in our list (including SUCCESS) e 
Renewals: Current Literature, the Review of Reviews and the North American Review, it which all subscriptions nee + 


new; but present subscribers to these three magazines may renew their subscriptions through our offers by ADDING ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH 
RENEWAL Subscription to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. 


Our Great Educational Offer 


SUCCESS (new or renewal), a n i P “SI, > 0) $ In 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (| 5.00 /~ Value 


or Leslie’s Weekly (new or renewal), 


CURRENT LITERATURE (ew), ; &00 For 


New England Magasine (new or renewal), or a new or renewal subscription to 
any tico of the above dollar-magazines may be substituted. Only 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS (~) . . 50 


New England Magazine (new or renewal) or a new or renewal subscription to 
any two of the above dollar-magazines may be substituted. 3. ele) (Personal Checks Accepted) 
. (These four magazines will keep you in constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day.) 
SUBSTITUTIONS: A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current Literature, and anew or renewal sub- 
* seriptiom to the New England Magazine may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s 
Mowthlz, Good Housekeeping, the Designer anu the Household may be substituted each for any other, except SUCCESs. A subscription 
to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in every order, 

Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; otherwise with issues of the month following that in 
which the subscriptions are received. Cognes of ail the above periodicals may be obtained of your_newsdealer, with whom orders for these combinations may 
also be left. If these clubbing offers appeal to you, they will appeal to your neighbors also. Write us immediately and we will tell you how to make 
money by mentioning the offers to your friends. 4 

SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and most profusely illustrated monthly published. It already reaches more than 300,000 homes—over 
1,500,000 readers. It ix react with eagerness by the father, mother, the older sons and daughters and even the children. containing as it does a wealth 
of material interesting to all ages and classes. In a thousand different ways, directly and indirectly, it tells how to lay the foundation for true success 
in life. Business and professional men of the highest standing—men who will write for no other periodical—are willing to give to the readers of 
SUCCESS the benefit of their wide and valuable experience. The inspiration of a lifetime has come to thousands of SUCCESS readers through 
their investment of 21.00, its yearly subscription price. 

EMPLOYERS subscribing to SUCCESS as a Christmas present for all their “business’ family” will not only do a kindly deed, but will reap a rich 
Fane tot * ee in the increased efficiency and faithfulness of their working force, through the inspiration and encouragement which SUC- 
SS brings to all. 


— can give their pupils no more appropriate and valn- 
a SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS able gift than a subscription to SUCCESS, which 


A Magazine-" SEND ALL ORDERS AND REMITTANCES TO Order immediately 


Ssscxieis The SUCCESS COMPANY fesnunsc 


the best possible § Superb Holiday 


ppt wee e ALB 
(PEER 





We want representatives for SUCCESS in every city, town, and village—in every church, school, parish and neighborhood 





